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tad during the last few monttis, an 
affecting ‘ilustration of the downward teadéncy 
of éfror, in‘this city, in the | 


ters. And as the shock of , and ‘the din 
of confusion ocvasidued by it, are now passing 
away, the time’ ‘has come to write its history. 
We ) Ow to give a sketch of the rise and 

ofthis form of infidelity, from its ori- 
git to ite Jast’ development. e shall make 
no ptetemsions to originality. Our object will 
be to gather from different sources, facts enough 
16 # connected and birds-eye view of 


the whole-subject. 
infidel principles, may well 


This avowal of 
mark a new era in the religious history of New 
England. ‘That a body of ministers, professing 
to be Christian, and-holding extensive influence 
among: the wealthy: and learned of this metro- 
polis, should publicly.and perseverjngly sustain 
in’ their fellowship, those who have attained 
such‘a-boldness: in error, as to come forth onan 
ordination occasion, and pour ridicule and con- 
témpt upon the-Christian Scriptures, is no or- 
dinary ocourrence.. And after waiting for the 
facts to come fully out, and for the main ex- 
citement of ‘the scene to pass away, we deem it 
fit to gather up. the priacipal facts.in the case, 
and plage them in their connection, and make 
a. taf them, and lay them up before the 
Lord, a®. testimony to. the ruinous results, of 
teaching:the beginnings of those errors which 
go to vadermine the truths of the Bible. 

‘These developments result from causes, 
which have for generations been at work. And 
we may as.woll trace them to their origin. The 
evil nm as.early as:the second generation of 
the New: Eagland colonies. And it took its first. 
springe in-an-error of: our fathers, touching the 
civil. constitation.. They came hither mainly 
for religious: purposes. And having made: such 
sacrifices for religious liberty, and. brought to- . 

fs community of le of one mind, 
they felt that they hada right to found all their 
institutions with main reference to their main 
designs They felt that they had a right to build 
their own institutions in their own way, and 
make the civil, subordinate to. the religious con- 
stitution. So they atone time enacted a law, 
which excluded all but members of churches, 
from the privilege of voting, and completely 
disfrauchised them.. intentions 
y, eomenitted a. mistake of which we even at 
thie are she, bitier fruits. 


embittered ; against the church, those whom it 
injuriously..disfranchised, It made the rights 

the church. the, subject of much contention 
and jealousy. It raised.a clamour in the Co- 
lonial Legislature, and made it echo in the Bri- 
tish Parliament. The law however, was not of 
long continuance. It was repealed in 1662. 
But its imjurious influence, has been felt in de- 
pressing the'tone of piety; and this brought. io 
another and. more disastrous.measure. As vital 
religion declined, it was. seen that the rising gen- 
eration; was coming .up to.take the place of the 
first foundera of the colony, with a very differ- 
ent character as to religion. Though of sober 
life, they were for the most part strangers to 
vital religion ; and not capable of admission to 
the churches, as the churches were then con- 
stituted, And their children were not entitled 
to baptism. And the friends of religion were 
alarmed to see so many growing up out of the 
church. Instead of being alarmed, as they 
should have been, that they were destitute of 
religion, they weretroubled at the fact, that they 
were out of the church. And they sought a 
remedy by making broader basis for their 
church, Not willing that such as gave no evi- 
dence of piety, should be admitted to the church 
in full communian with the rest, they instituted 
a compromiging expedient. They ruled that all 
persons of sober life and conversation, who had 
been baptized in infancy, come forward and 
own the covenant, and have their children bap- 
tized. This was called the half-way covenant. 

This. principle was not adopted, till after 
much anxious discussion. It was sanctioned by 
a synod. of ministers and delegates of churches, 
a recommended by General Couit. Yet some 
of the leading minds, such as Davenport, Presi- 
dent Chauncey, and Increase Mather, resisted it 
to the end. And the churches generally came 
reluctantly into it, to their honour be it record- 
ed. And we think it will generally be found, 
that when piety and.truth are ebbing the min- 
istry is first left of them. God employs the 
ministry to be first in bringing in the truth. 
Aad Satan employs them to be first in carry- 
ing it opt. This half-way covenant, though re- 
commended by the ministry and civil authority, 
did not uniyersally prevail. But in those church- 
es that adopted it, the effect was only evil. Most 
persons of decent moral character embraced the 
privilege; which it afforded ; and the hal{-church 
members, multiplied, while the other portion of 
the church diminished. 

And to remedy this evil, a plunge was made 
still deeper, into one of a similar nature. Mr. 
Stoddard, of Northampton, who was settled 
there in 1670, and died in 1720, was a man of 
distingyighed piety and talents, and one who ex- 
erted great influeuce in the colony. He intro- 
duced and promulgated the notion, that men of 
sober lives t to be admitted to the church, 
before conversion, and as a means of conver- 
sion, He was of course opposed, as introduc- 
ing what was contrary to the principles and 

ractice of almost all the churches in New 
land. The subject was publicly contro- 
verted between him and Dr. Increase Mather. 
But through his personal influence in North- 
armpton, he procured the adoption of the prac- 
tice there; and thence it gradually spread and 
came into extensive use. And it became a night- 
mare upon the New England churches. Per. 
sons without picty came freely into the church, 
and in, too, many instances into the ministry. 
Additions to the church went on, but the piet 
of the. church fell off. The alarms. of the god. 


jof immorality was rushing in. 


itations were few eA between. The tide 


At Jength the friends of religion took the 
alarm. General_Court proclaimed a Fast, 


jand ordered the meeting of a synod of minis- 


ters, and messengers of churches, to devise 
measures of reform. The reforming synod 
met, and afler much deliberation and prayer, 
they sent out their advice to the churches. 
But they failed to reach the seat of difficulty, 
and to accomplish much good. 
Glance now at,,the religious state of New 
land, as it must have been about a hun- 

dred and twenty years ago. The church was 
secularized and crippled, by the influx of 
worldly members. - The few men of real piety 
in the church and ministry, were mourning 
over the declensions, without the power of ar- 
resting them. The pulpit, to too great an ex- 
tent, was occupied by cold formalists, and im- 
parted little life to the church. Most of the 


| unconverted ministers, were in speculation mo- 


derately orthodox. But they could not long 
remain so. And the way was prepared for 
Arminianism, in a gradual and concealed man- 
Ber, to comein as it did. But little of this er- 
tor was avowed by its abettors before ‘the year 
1740. Indeed three years after this date, Dr. 
Chauncey, who justly ranks as a patriarch of 
all the errors of the New England churches, 
denied the charge of Arminianism, and profes- 
sed to approve the Assembly’s Catechism. But 
when the revival under Edwards and White- 
field commenced, it brought out the fact that 
there had been a vast amount of this error, 
both in the ministry and in the people. That 
revival commenced in Northampton, in 1734. 
There had been a few scattering revivals be- 
fore. But now the work commenced with pow- 
er, and spread like lightning. In Northamp- 
ton it brought almost every person in the town 
under its influence. Nearly all the towns in 
old Hampshire county, were visited by the 
same work; it extended to Connecticut, and 
New Jersey. Four years afler the commence- 
ment of this work, under the preaching of 
Edwards, Whitefield first visited the country. 
But he did not come to New England till two 
years later, 1740. His preaching in Boston, 
and vicinity was attended with astonishing re- 
sults. The next winter after, one of the ‘Ten- 
nents came to New England, and followed up 
his efforts. And Boston was in a sense regen- 
erated, and the work spread over most of New 
England. 

But the great Whitefield had great faults. 
And some of his coadjutors had greater, and 
the work of God was marred by the imperfec- 
tions of human. management. Whitefield drew 
afler him a train of satellites, and imitators, 
who did immense mischief. Their extrava- 
gances, and fanatacism gave occasion and en- 
couragement, which the holy features of the 
work excited. Some good men doubtless op- 
posed the work, because they saw in some of 
its instruments, so much that shocked their 
love of order and sense of propriety. And 
many wicked men opposed, because they saw 
it was the work of God. And opposition awoke 
a spirit of resentment in some fanatical minis- 
ters, and caused the> to push their extrava- 
gance still further. In this junction, Edwards 
acted as a sort of mediator between the par- 
ties, condemning what was censurable, and de- 
fending what was defensible. For this purpose 
he published his “ Thoughts on a revival of re- 
ligion,” a work that bas done extensive good, 
and that contains much wholesome matter, 
suited to the present time. - But the course of 
mischief was then too strong to be arrested by 
good advice.. Whitefield’s imitators had gone 
too far in their disastrous career. Davenport, 
a grandson of the first minister of New Haven, 
associated with himself several others, who had 
been trained under one Forris, a noted fanatic, 
who left Yale College before he took his degree, 
and afterwards became a Quaker preacher. 
Davenport’s company might be called the Fin- 
neyites of that revival. ‘These wandering stars 
swept athwart the tract of the stated ministry, 
denouncing all who would not fall into their 
train. Davenport commenced operations in Bos. 
ton contrary to the expressed wishes of the mi- 
nisters there. And from that time the revival 
in Boston ceased. Davenport lived to retract 
his errors, but not to undo the evil which he 
caused. 

When the revival passed away, it left New 
England vastly changed, as to its religious as- 
pect. The distinction between the friends of 
religion, and others, had become more mani- 
fest. The churches that had enjoyed the out- 
pouring of the Spirit, were elevated in the tone 
of piety, and in doctrinal sentiment. Many of 
the productions of the immortal Edwards, elic- 
ited under the excitement of these revival 
scenes, had left their impress on the heart of 
New England, melted as it was by coals from 
the altar. And soon came on the discussion, 
about terms of admission to the church, in which 
Edwards put forth his strength, to put down 
the errors of Stoddard, his ancestor, which had 
been so prolific of declension. He became the 
object of virulent persecution among his own 
people in Northampton. And for the part he 
took in this reform, he was dismissed from a 
field of labour, where he had witnessed such 
displays of divine mercy, and where he count- 
ed so many seals of his ministry. But though 
he retired to the obscurity of a mission to the 
Indians, his principles had free course, and 
were glorified. The error which he combatted 
generally yielded ground. And his retirement 
only extended his usefulness, by enabling him 
to perfect those works, which are destined to be 
used as long asthe truth shall have need to be 
defended against Pelagian heresies. So that that 
great revival operated in several ways, to lift 
the New England churches from previous de- 
pression. 

But most of those who discountenanced the 
work, whatever might have been the honesty of 
their intentions at first, gradually waxed worse 
and worse. Many of the ministers soon settled 
down into avowed Ariminianism, or what is 
about the same in effect, a decided indifference 
to religious doctrines, frowning on every thing 
that had the appearance of zeal. Of this party, 
Dr. Chauncey, long minister of the congrega- 
tion which now worships in Chauncey place, in 
this city, was the leader. His talents were of a 
high order, and his opposition to evangelical 
religion was still higher. He opposed the re- 
vival from the first. And after eet and 
his fellow comets had performed their disas- 
trous circuits, he gathered up with great labour, 
the most glaring and disgusting narratives of 
their fanaticism, and published them in a book 
entitled ** Seasonable Thoughts,” &&c. The book 
had in it so much of truth, and was done up 
with such an identifying of the excrescence of 
this work, with the work itself, that it could 
hardly fail of producing a great impression on 
minds predisposed to think evil of the revival. 
Dr. Chauncey was a professed Calvinist at first; 
but he at length became an Arminian and a 
Universalist of the Restoration School. Few 
followed him upon this last limb of his errors, 
but many took Arminianism from him. And 
these sympathised with all his opposition to 
the work of God. With them the term “New 
Light,” first used to stigmatize the followers 
of Whitefield, was applied reproachfully to all 
who exhibited any evidence of vital religion. 


A saint in their calender, was one who paid 
his minister tax, and attended public worship, 


and refrained from the grosser vices, and sneer- 
ed at all appearance of earnestness in religion. 
The same in their esteem was a perfect mzan ; 
and their standard of piety has been transmit- 
ted to many successors at the present day. 

Thus at that early day were laid the founda- 
tions of events, which have been within the 
last few months awakening the wonder of this 
generation. Dr. Chauncey in the type of his 
character, and in the spirit of his religion, was 
what our Unitarians now are. And he it was 
pre-eminently who sowed the seeds, from which 
the present generation have reaped such a har- 
vest. His writings opened the floodgates of 
Arminianism, and created a demand for the 

roductions of Whitby, Taylor, and Clarke. 

hese, under his auspices, had extensive cir- 
culation. And it was against these, that Ed- 
wards drew his pen with such force and effect. 
These were the foster fathers of the genius of 
Freeman, Kirkland, and Holley, of the last gen- 
eration. 

Another cause which promoted the growth 
of what is now Unitarianism, was found in the 
demoralizing influence of the war of the Revo- 
lution, and its antecedent political excitements. 
The convulsion of the public mind, experienced 
in the elections of the last year, could hardly 
begin to compare with what was experienced 
by our fathers, from the passage of the Stamp 
Act in 1765, to the settlement of peace in 
1783. And then the state of things immedi- 
ately after the war, was hardly more propi- 
tious to religious interests. Afler the scourge 
of war had overswept the land, with all its 
train of demoralizing accompaniments, the 
ground was enriched for a luxuriant harvest 
of error. 

But why should the evil develope itself in Bos- 
ton, more than in other parts of New England? 
This place had been the scene of the most ac- 
tive opposition to the great revival, which oc- 
curred before the war. It was the scene of 
Dr. Chauncey’s labours, and he was without an 
equal, as an opposer of vital religion. Through 
his efforts and concurring causes, the tone of 
orthodoxy here had been more depressed than 
in other places. And the public mind had be- 
come more highly charged with opposition to 
religion. Here too the half way covenant, and 
the Stoddardean plan, were in full operation. 
Boston was also most exposed to corrupting in- 
fluences from abroad. ‘These and such like 
causeS, operated to concentrate towards this lo- 
cality, the morbid matter, which had affected 
the body of the community. 

Thus we have traced down to within the last 
quarter of the last century, the operation of 
causes working together to bring forth Unita- 
rianism.— New England Puritan. 


THE STATE OF SOULS BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT. 


It is impossible for a reflecting person to wit- 
ness the death of his dear friend, or, indeed, of 
any fellow-creature, without feeling a desire to 
know what has become of the departed spirit. 
If he has witnessed the soul depart in peace, 
full of the hope of immortality, he can scarcely 
avoid entering upon speculations:as to the place 
of its new residence, the nature of its faculties, 
and the quality and extent of its enjoyment.— 
And if, on the other hand, there be evidence 
which leaves him but too little room to doubt 
that the condition of that body which now lies 
stretched in the coffin, the prey of ghastly cor- 
ruption, presents but a faint emblem of a far 
worse death which has overtaken the soul, there 
are corresponding inquiries which, in spite ol 
his endeavors to banish them, wil” frequently 
press themselves upon his mind, as to the re- 
gion whither that soul has fled to endure the 
wages of sin. 

‘The information to be found in Scripture on 
such questions as these, is by no means enough 
to gratify an eager and searching curiosity.— 
The reasons for this apparent scantiness of in- 
telligence may be two-fold: first, that the sub- 
ject is in a great measure beyond the reach ol 
our limited faculties ; and next, that the knowl- 
edge we desire respecting it is not necessary for 
edification. You never think of discoursing 
sweet music toa stone ; norof pointing out the 
beauties of an overture in Handel, to a man who 
has no perception of harmony ; nor of descri- 
bing the gorgeous colours of the rainbow to one 
who never opened his eyes to the light of day. 
And probably it would be equally vain to expect 
that men, with their present powers, shall un- 
derstand the nature of that existence which be- 
longs to a disembodied spirit. Nor is this a 
matter of reasonable complaint. If a child 
were to ask why he did not find in his book of 
elementary reading, a full explanation of the 
laws which direct the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, we should deem it enough to reply, that 
the explanations he wanted were to be found in 
a book called Newton’s Principia, which a 
child could not understand, and that in the 
meantime there were other branches of learning 
better adapted to his capacity, more useful in 
his circumstances, and demanding from him 
all the attention he could possibly bestow.— 
So may the christian be answered who seeks, 
with too eager solicitude, to draw aside the cur- 
tain which has been suspended between him and 
the spirits of the departed. He has enough re- 
vealed to stimulate his hope and sustain his dili- 
gence; but there is so much still kept out of 
view as to make his earthly pilgrimage a walk- 
ing “by faith, not by sight.” 

le the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
the Saviour has given us a faint glimpse of this 
unknown state, both as it concerns the right- 
eous and the wicked. That parable is generally 
regarded as one of the most beautiful and per- 
fect in the whole word of God. It presents 
two individuals the very opposite of each other 
in character and condition while on earth, and 
forming as complete a contrast at death and in 
the future world. For our present purpose we 
take up the history at the point where the first 
scene has just been withdrawn. The tinsel of 
the rich man’s state has faded> The purple and 
the fine linen may hang in his wardrobe, but are 
his no longer. The table covered sumptuously 
every day is set no more for him. All his 
pomp has passed away like the flitting shadow 
of adream. Neither is the eye offended now 
with the sight of the poor deceased beggar ly- 
ing at the rich man’s gate, and the dogs, the 
scavengers of an eastern city, cleansing his 
putrid sores. The scenes are shifted, and the 
next presents us with two additional sketches in 
the parallel history. 

If our information be not so complete as cu- 
riosity might wish, respecting the state of the 
soul betweeh death and judgment, thus far at 
least we clearly know, that the paths of the 
righteous and the wicked diverge widely at the 
point of-death. Each goes to his own place. 
While both remained in the body, that mortal 
tenement gave them many common interests, 
and required, that to some extent, they should 
mingle in the same course. But at death this 
tie is broken, and the disembodied spirit, no long- 
er under its restraint whether for good or evil, 
is attracted to the region for which it has the 
strongest affinity, as fire is drawn upward to 
the clouds, or a stone downward to the earth. 

The beggar dies, and is carried by angels into 
Abraham’s bosom. He, who when alive had none 
but the public dogs that would do him a service, 
is no sooner dead than he has the angels of 
heaven for his bearers, “‘ the chariots of Israel, 


and the horsemen thereof.” ‘The companion- 


ship of angelic spirits is the first circumstance 
suggested by the parable respecting the condi- 
tion of departed saints, a picture of their hap- 
piness which is often noticed in the vision of St. 
John. We find in Scripture a variety of terms 
used to express the state of the dead ; some ap- 
plied specially to a condition of happiness, 
others toa state of misery. The words chiefly 
employed to describe the residegce of those who 
are fallen asleep in Jesus, areiheaven and par- 
adise, and in the single case of Lazarus, we 
have the phrase “Abraham’s bosom.” 

It is necessary to exercise much caution in 
founding doctrine upon an expression in oF od 
able. By catching at a particular word or 
phrase, and taking it out from the general scope 
of the passage to which it belongs, one might 
contrive to turn it to the support of opinions 
quite repugnant to other declarations of the 
word of God, and perhaps the very opposite of 
that which the parable itself was designed to 
teach. But we apprehend thet the whole pur- 
port of the discourse, in which the phrase 
‘Abraham’s bosom” occurs, requires us to be- 
lieve that the spirits of the righteous, are, at 
death, received into a state of happiness, and 
such a state as allows them intimate communion 
with each other. When the Lord Jesus Christ 
is said to be the only begotten Son, who was in 
the bosom of the Father, we understand the 
language as denoting the holy and divine fellow- 
ship which subsisted from eternity between the 
Father and the Son. When the apostle John is 
represented as the disciple who reclined on the 
bosom of his Master, we understand that he 
specially enjoyed the fellowship and confidence 
of Jesus. The phrascology is borrowed from 
the eastern method of reclining at a festive en- 
tertainment, where the relative position of two 
guests, lying on the table-couch with their faces 
toward each other, was exactly described by this 
form of words. From the description then, of 
Lazarus’ glorified state, we understand him to 
have entered into the company of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and to be enjoying intercourse 
with the spirits of the just made perfect. 

Here two questions occur: when is this hap- 
piness to be conferred? and where is it to be 
enjoyed ? 

“The beggar died, and was carried by angels 
into Abraham’s bosom.” The death of the 
righteous man, and his admission to his ap- 
pointed place, are put in immediate connexion. 
There is no intimation either of a purgatory or 
of suspended existence in a sleep of the soul. 
Perhaps the picture which, of all that are found 
in the word of God, comes nearest the purgatory 
of the Romish church, is that which discloses 
the rich man “lifting up his eyes being in tor- 
ment; but this will not serve the supporters of 
that dogma, for the rich man is a condemned 
sinner, and not, like the inmates of the Romish 
purgatory, a saint in the course of being fitted 
for heaven by the purification of fire. If we 
look in this parable for any trace of the popish 
doctrine, it must be in the representation given 
of the righteous man; but here no vestige of it 
can be found, and we should look for it, to as 
little purpose, in any other portion of the divine 
word. On the contrary, the language of the 
Saviour to the penitent thief, the dying words of 
the proto-martyr Stephen, and several declara- 
tions in the writings of the apostle Paul, (2 Cor. 
v. 1, 6, 8; Phil. i. 21,) intimate that the pas- 
sage is direct by which the angels carry the 
spirit of the dying saint, from the couch on 
which he may have expired, to the bosom of 
Abraham afar off. 

There is another notion which some have 
held on this subject, interposing a still longer 
period between the death of the saint, and his 
admission into the happiness of a future state ; 
robbing the Christian of the whole interval be- 
tween death and judgment, and teaching that, 
during this long era, the soul is in a state of in- 
sensibility, like the body in the grave. ‘The 
parable already quoted, will help us to meet and 
expose this dogma. We find that Lazarus is in 
Abraham’s bosom long before the judgment 
day. He is there at a time when the rich man’s 
brethren are still upon earth, exposed to the 
tempting influence, which had been the occa- 
sion of bringing the rich man himself into tor- 
ment, and he is solicited to warn them of the 
miserable end to which their evil courses will 
lead. While we are quite aware of the impro- 
priety of disjoining a portion of a parable from 
its scope and connexion, with the view to sup- 
port a theory, it seems to us that the manner of 
our Saviour’s teaching, in the present instance, 
would be liable to serious objection, unless he 
wished it to be understood that the righteous 
man, Lazarus, was admitted into the state de- 
scribed, at a time when his cotemporaries con- 
tinued upon earth. 

But the question still remains : in what region 
are the spirits of the just enjoying the happiness 
provided tor them? Many who reject the no- 
tion both of purgatory and of suspended exist- 
ence, believe that there is an intermediate state, 
in which the righteous are retained from the 
time of their death, till they shall be admitted 
into heaven. In other words, they hold that the 
state denoted by Abraham’s bosom, and else- 
where designated paradise, is not heaven itself, 
but a subordinate sphere of existence prepara- 
tory to heaven. 

it will be admitted on both sides, that the 
place to which the righteous Lazarus was re- 
moved at death, is the same as that which is 
called paradise, where it was promised that the 
penitent malefactor on the very day of his cru- 
cifixion, should see our Lord, and from the Sa- 
viour’s words to this dying believer, we may 
conclude that paradise is the region where the 
glorified presence of the Redeemer, is enjoyed 
by departed saints. The same truth is taught 
in the book of Revelation, where the reward of 
the righteous is spoken of as a permission to 
eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of 


the paradise of God. But where is paradise 1— 


The words of the apostle Paul (2 Cor. xii. 1, 
4,) might perhaps be held as determining the 
question: after telling us that he had been 
caught up to the third heaven, he immediate-‘ 
ly expounds the phrase by adding, ‘how that 
he was caught up into paradise.” 


And if these passages be not sufficient to 
identify the present abode of redeemed spirits 
with heaven itself, perhaps the point will be set- 
tled by asking, where now is the Lord Jesus 
Christ? We have Scripture evidence plain and 
abundant, to prove that the soul of the dying 
believer is admitted into the presence of the 
Saviour’s glorified humanity. This, indeed, is 
the grand support of the Christian in affliction, 
and that which makes him ready to encounter 
death itself. If there are moments when he is 
“willing rather to be absent from the body ;” 
it is that he may “ be with Christ, which is far 
better.” Here then isa cue by which to ascer- 
tain the residence of ransomed spirits. Where 
the Lord is, there will they be also. But the 
Lord Jesus, in his human nature, is in heaven. 
He has gone “into the heaven itself, there to ap- 
pear inthe presence of God for us,” and him “ the 
heaven must receive until the times of the resti- 
tution of all things.” 


But though the spirits of the redeemed are ad- 
mitted into heaven at their death, both Scripture 
and reason confirm the belief, that the perfec- 
tion of their happiness, remains to be accom- 
plished after the judgment-day. Human nature ‘ 
being constituted of body and soul, is not com- 


plete so long as une of its constituent parts 
slumbers in the grave; and though the disem- 


bodied spirit enjoy perfect happiness, in so far 
as the nature of its faculties and its separation 
from a material companion will admit, there 
may be a great augmentation of bliss awaiting 
it at the time when it shall rejoin its old associ- 
ate, and be admitted into fellowship with the 
whole church, fully gathered in, and not one 
member left behind. 

The change which death effects upon the 
wicked is a far different subject of contempla- 
tion. The rich man also died, and was buried, 
and io hell he lifted up his eyes, being in tor- 
ment, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus 
in his bosom.” 

There is a brief and feeble attempt to pre- 
serve the distinction between rich and poor, in 
spite of the great leveller, death. The rich 
man was Buried. The pomp and circumstance 
of high rank are made to wait upon his funeral ; 
and while the beggar, who lay at his door, is 
hurriedly and unceremoniously removed to a 
common grave, the dignified dust of the profli- 
gate is laid out in state, embalmed with preci- 
ous ointments, and a long procession, clothed in 
the weeds of mourning, follow it to the tomb.— 
But let us not lose sight of our object for all this 
empty show. Where is the spirit gone, while 
pomp is decking out the clay? “And in hell he 
lifted up his eyes, being in torment.” 

The information contained in Scripture re- 
specting the state of the wicked dead, is still more 
limited than that concerning the condition of de- 
parted saints. There isa mystery allowed to rest 
upon the subject, a profound, undefinable appre- 
hension of wrath, being all the motive of terror 
which the gospel economy would draw from the 
prospect of that which immediately succeeds 
dissolution. Even in speaking of the departure 
of one who ranks in the foremost class of hu- 
man transgressors—there is a vagueness in 
the language of Scripture, which might lead us 
to expect that the subject will not be minutely 
treated in any other case. The only notice of 
the condition of the traitor Judas, after his dis- 
mission from the body, is that he had gone “ to 
his own place.” But whatever be the misery 
of wicked human spirits, prior to the final 
judgment, there is no doubt that a great in- 
crease of wretchedness is in store for them 
against that day. ‘Then shall they say ‘‘to the 
mountains and rocks, fall on us, and hide us 
from the face of him that sitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb: for the great 
day of his wrath is come.” 

Should it be asked, what need of a day of 
judgment, if the character and destiny of each 
human being is fully determined before? we 
can have no difficulty in answering, if we con- 
sider what really can be accomplished at that 
great assize. The object of a general judgment, 
is not to instruct God concerning the character 
of those who are to be brought before his tribu- 
nal; for already, and without any such ceremo- 
nial, “all things are naked and open to the eyes 
of Him with whom we have to do.” The ob- 
ject of a general judgment, is to vindicate the 
honor of divine providence before an assembled 
universe; to convince the whole intelligent off- 
spring of God, the wicked as weil as the pure, 
that he is a God of truth and without iniquity, 
that just and right is he. For this purpose the 
character of all, both saints and sinners, shall 
be clearly brought to light. Works, which 
creatures can see and understand, shall be ta- 
ken as the legal evidence of faith, which is cog- 
nizable only by God himself; and when divine 
power is summoned forth for the punishment of 
the convicted wicked, and the rewarding of 
those who have been proven righteous, God 
shall establish, that though clouds and darkness 
may have been round about him, yet justice and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne.— 
Glasgow Christian Journal. 


From the Charleston Observer. 
A DAY AT ANDOVER. 

Mr. Editor—It was on the evening of the 
12th inst., that the cars dropped me in Andover. 
Having letters to the Rev. Dr. Woods, I called 
upon him often. had formed the idea that the 
Dr. was of ordinary height, but thick and heavy. 
What was my surprise then, when I met at the 
door a tall, slender old gentleman, whose very 
gait seemed to have lost its stability through 
age! Sympathy was the first emotion that 
filled my heart. This however immediately 
gave place to veneration; and I felt like lying 
at the fect of one, who had spent the morning 
and noon of his life, in the holy work of incul- 
cating theological truth upon a rising ministry. 
I remembered now what had been said of this 
man in my hearing ten years previously. ‘ Dr. 
Woods isasafe man. He is none of your spec- 
ulators or visionaries in theology—he is a safe 
man.” 

The next day at 2 o’clock,I attended the 
recitation of the theological class. The subject 
was, “ Justification.” The first question asked by 
the Professor, was, “Is it enough to say that 
the rewards of heaven are of grace, because the 
obedience of the believer is imperfect?” The 
answer was negative; and the reason given, 
that this made grace a mere auxiliary, in the 
scheme of redemption. ‘The second question 
was, “Is it sufficient to assign as a reason for 
this, that conversion is of grace.” ‘The answer 
was still negative ; and for the same reason, that 
upon this ground also grace Was a mere auxil- 
iary in the work of salvation. The reason then 
assigned positively was—that the rewards of 
heiven are of grace, simply because men are 
sinners. As sinners, said the Professor, men 
deserve nothing—nothing but condemnation. 
All they receive then of benefit or blessing must 
be of grace. 

Imputation was the next subject introduced. 
‘Is the word, or synonymous words used in the 
Bible? asked the teacher.” Yes, was the an- 
swer; and some passages quoted. ‘ What do 
you mean by the phrase?” was the next query. 
The account given—“ reckoning or charging to 
one’s account.” Quotations were then adduced 
from Psalms and Romans. A student then ask- 
ed a question. ‘{* Is there,” said he, “‘ any such 
language in the New Testament, as ‘ the right- 
eousness of Christ ?’” ‘ No, replied the Pro. 
fessor ; but still the phraseology is convenient, 
and well understood—and the idea altogether 
Scriptural.” Another student asked, ‘* Whe- 
ther the righteousness of Christ embraced both 
his active and passive obedience, or whether it 
did not refer specifically to the merits of his 
death.” ‘I don’t liké to separate them,” was 
the reply. ‘The work of Christ is substan- 
tially one work, and we are to regard the whole 
as the basis of our salvation.” Another stu- 
dent asked, “* Does not this doctrine of imputa- 
tion involve the literal transfer of merit, and is 
it not therefore mercenary in its character?” 

“There is no transfer of personal qualities or 
properties, said the Professor—but only of the 
benefits resulting from the Saviour’s merits.” 

The next question put by the teacher was, 
‘‘Ts there any real diversity between Paul and 
James on the subject of justification?” No was 
the reply—First, because they were writing to 
different persons. Secondly, because the kind 
of faith spoken of was different—and thirdly, 
had Paul written when James wrote—he might 
himself, without contradiction, have penned the 
Epistle of the latter. 

‘Does this doctrine lead to indulgence in sin ?” 
} was the next srw No was the reply—grace 
increases, and does not lesson our obligations— 
10, it was asserted, every real believer regarded 


the matter. It was then asked, “* whether holi- 


ness as a qualification for heaven, could be any 
the less demanded under a system of grace, 
than under one of works?” No was the reply 
—for without this element of character there 
could be, in the very nature of things, no enjoy- 
ment in heaven. ‘The question was then asked 
by a student, ‘* How can we reconcile this sys- 
tem of gracious rewards hereafter, with the doc- 
trine of different degrees of future blessedness.” 
“If,” replied the teacher, “ l establish a charity 
fund for poor children, while all they receive is 
a mere favour, might I not reward each accord- 
ing to his diligence or obedience?” “ But,” 
replied the student, “*God is the author and 
source of the very things in us that are reward- 
able? How is the matter then to be disposed 
of?” Ah!” said the Professor, “I too could 
nsk many curious questions, which I could nev- 
er answer. As for instance—Here is a man ol 
ordinary capacity, who has spent his whole life 
in the service of God. Here is another of ex- 
traordinary capacity, who has devoted the 
youth and the prime of his life to disobedience, 
but who is converted just before death. How 
will such a case be disposed of? The latter 
has the greater capacity for bliss, but the former 
has rendered the most service?” ‘The class 
smiled—the Professor looked good natured— 
and I took the occasion to ask—* If there was 
not some mistake in supposing that heaven was 
a place merely of enjoyment? Will there not 
be society there, and laws, and stations, all good 
and perfect in themselves? And will not be~ 
lievers be fitted for those heavenly diversities— 
or rather mutual dependencies in the upper king- 
dom?” Here the class rose and catal~while 
the professor and myself pursued our way down 
the broad avenue leading from the Seminary 
buildings. Inthis walk, the Dr. remarked—“! 
love the Princeton Professors—they are so firm 
in this age of change. Ina few things! may 
differ from them, but substantially we are one.” 

There are at present in the Seminary five 
Professors and a President. 1 saw them all ex- 
cept Professor Parks, who fills the office of the 
venerated Porter, and of whom I heard, on all 
hands, a goodacceunt. At 4 o’clock, I attend- 
ed the recitation in Hebrew, under Professor 
Edwards. One young man read a very sensi- 
ble piece on the importance of common sense 
in Biblical Interpretation. The recitation was 
in Micah, and seemed to be close and critical. | 
did not see Professor Stuart until next morning. 
He bears every mark of one who has worn 
himself out in hard study. He spoke freely, 
and if I may judge his character. from his wri- 
tings, about in his usual way. “I am not,” 
said he, ‘to reject truth, because those who 
hold it, also embrace error. Am I to doubt that 
two angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, because David Hume believed the same 
thing? Truth is truth, no matter who holds it!” 
I thought when he was thus speaking, of a re- 
mark made to me some years since, about an- 
other distinguished man, who has since become 
much involved in the theological controversy. 
‘* He will follow his mind,” said the Rev. . 
“if it leads him to destruction.” Professor 
Stuart has a critical and logical mind—and he 
is not quile so ready to take things upon author- 
ity, as his distinguished colleague, the “ safe” 
Dr. Woods. 

It may not be known to many that most ot 
the buildings and improvements at Andover, are 
the results of private munificence. Among these 
benefactors to theological learning, the name of 
William Bartlet, Esq., stands pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished. He gave to this institution to the 
amount of $200,000. It was by this liberal 
donation that the principal part of the edifices 
were erected. Mr. Bartlet was not a professor 
of religion—and what is remarkable he always 
refused the earnest solicitations of the Trustees 
to have his portrait taken to be hung in the Li- 
brary hall, with those of other liberal donors to 
the Seminary. His likeness however, was taken 
clandestinely by a painter, during an annual ex- 
amination of the students ; and it now stands in 
the Hall as an object of veneration to all the 
friends of the Institution and of virtue. When, 
Mr. Editor, shall our Seminary at Columbia, 
have similar objects of regard for the observa- 
tion of Southern Christians? I noticed while 
at Harvard also numerous evidences of distin- 
guished liberality. The Trustees of that Uni- 
versity are now erecting an exquisitely beautiful 
Library Hall thfough the legacy of $100,000, 
from one individual, a Mr. Gore. I trust that 
Columbia and Oglethorpe will go up ere long, 
in a similar way. 

I heard while at Andover, two remarks, 
which pained me. The one was the observa- 
tion of a lady as coming from a distinguished 
clergyman of New England—Said he “ I have 
no doubt there are hundreds and hundreds of 
sermons prepared in New England by profess- 
edly orthodox clergymen, without prayer. 
was shocked, and only hoped it was not true. 
The other was the remark of a plaia practical 
man about some theological students. ‘ They 
stay said he here, and stay and stay, even after 
graduating, as if they did not know what to do.” 
He had an idea that there was a great work 
awaiting a candidate for the Ministry, and that 
it was a shame for him not to hasten toit. The 
number of students now in the Seminary, is 
about one hundred and forty. 

Among other objects which interested me in 
this place are the Lecture room, and the grave 
ofthe venerable Dr. Porter. I looked at the seat 
on which that good man used to sit, and thought 
of the deep toned godliness, and the simple great- 
ness which distinguished this eminent servant 
of Christ. It appears from his epitaph, that he 
left most of his fortune—about $15,900, I learn- 
ed, to the Education Society. His widow—(he 
left no children) still lives in the place. The 
monument erected at his grave was placed there 
by the Education Society. After the statements 
concerning his birth, age, &c., the inscription 
ends by saying: 

“ Living, he was liarly loved and revered, 
Dying, he was universally lamented.” 


The heart of the visiter, who even saw and 
heard this great and good man: or who caught 
his character from his writings, will surely re- 
spond most willingly to this just tribute of com- 
mendation. May every Professor in our Sem. 
inaries be as good as he was, and may all our 
theological students imitate his worthy example! 

Yours &c, GEORGIANUS. 
THE UNCONVERTED MOTHER. 

Perhaps the eye of some may rest on these 
pages, who are conscious that they cannot be 
addressed as Christian mothers in the full sense 
of the term; and if there be one such, permit 
me to ask that one, if she is conscious of what 
she is doing? As you are voluntary agents, | 
am not at this time to object to the ruin of your 
own souls, but | have to ask you whether you 
have a right to ruin the souls of your children? 
[f you ask are not our children our own? | 
answer with emphasis surely they are not. 
They area sacred trust committed to your care; 
neg were lent to you of God, and they belong 
to Him. But even conceding that they were 
your own, are they yours to destroy? Oh what 
a satire upon a mother’s love, is a mother’s ir- 
religious, impenitent, worldly heart! We are 
told in history, that when Egypt was once 
under the direful scourge of a universal famine, 
it was no unusual thing for parents with most un- 
natural appetite to feed upon the bodies of their 
children; and when asked how they could do this 


desperate act, many a mother has been heard to 


say, stung to agony by the reproach, and well 
nigh maddened by hunger, “Is not the child my 
own, and had I not better feed on its mangled 
limbs than that the stranger should do it?” 
We shudder with horror and yet more cruel -is 
that mother, who by precept or example, or 
both, leads her child to the ruin of eternal death. 
And yet this refinement of cruelty is the achieve- 
ment of every mother who keeps her own heart 
from the submission of obedience to the gospel 
of Christ. Tell me, unconverted mother, do 
— desire that your children should be saved? 
hat folly to suppose that they will embrace 
the religion which you reject—that they will 
oe their hearts tothe Saviour from whom you 
eep your own—that they will yield to the love 
which you trample under foot, and obey the 
grace to which you daily do despite. If you 
love their souls, I tell you, you must exhibit 
some love for yourown. You must bring your 
heart to the altar of the Saviour, and then you 
may expect to take your children with you. If 
you wish them to go to Jesus Christ, you must 
imitate the conduct of the mothers in the gospel 
and bring them tohim. Oh where in the world 
of woe will there be a sight more appalling even 
to the spirits of the lost, than the father, mother, 
children, a family in hell/ Say not that I am 
harsh, the theme demands it ; and I would rouse 
you impenitent mothers, to a sense of your con- 
dition; and not only by a Saviour’s love, not 
only by the salvation of your own souls, but by 
that tenderest plea which nature, or rather na- 
ture’s God, puts into my mouth, a mother’s love, 
beseech you to have mercy on your own souls, 
that your children may escape from a ruin 
now little less than inevitable. ‘ Give no sleep 
to your eyes, and give no slumber to your eye- 
lids,” till it is “ well with you;” and then, hope . 
for your children’s souls will date its birth from 
the moment that it sprung into being within 
your own bosoms; and thus, saved yourselves, 
you may be the honoured instruments of their 
rescue from eternal ruin, and with them rejoice 
for ever in the bliss of a secured salvation, If 
there is a sight which may kindle a new rapture 
in the bosoms of the saints made perfect, it will be 
the sight of A FAMILY IN HEAVEN.—Dr. Bedell. 


THE BAPTISM OF PAUL. * 

How was this man baptized? We answer, 
and can prove, that he was baptized in a private. 
house, and in an erect posture. To the law 
and to the testimony. Let us go to Damascus 
—*into the street which was called Straight, 
and inquire in the house of Judas for one called 
Saul of Tarsus,” Acts ix. 11. Ananias, who 
baptized him, is there seen “‘ coming in,” v. 12, 
Yes, by the command of the Lord, he “ entered 
into the house,” v.17. Not a word is said, or 
even hinted, respecting him and Saul going out. 
But on the spot—in the very place where An- 
anias found him—there it was, that “ he receiv- 
ed sight forthwith, and arose, and was baptized,” 
v. 18. This account is short, but plain, and 
sufficiently satisfactory to any candid, unbiassed 
mind. If we may. not positively say hew this 
man was baptized, we may most assuredly say 
how he was not baptized—it was not, it could 
not have been by immersion. But we are not 
bound to prove a negative. The burden of 
proof lies on the other side—on those that affirm 
that he was baptized in that mode. Such proof 
has not, and we are bold to say, can never be 
produced. 

We proceed to prove our position from evi-- 
dence that can neither be questioned nor con- 
troverted—for the very language used by the 
Holy Ghost in verse 13, “Be arose (anastas) 
and was baptized.” ‘The Greek participle 
anastas, partaking at once the qualities of a 
noun and a verb, will settle this matier beyond 
a dgubt or cavil. The literal, and plain render- 
ing of anastas ebaptisthe, is, having stood up, 
he was baptized. Dr. Parkhurst, who was no 
yesterday critic, says the word signifies, * to 
stand again, to rise from a sitting or recumbent 
posture.” A few examples will clearly show 
that this rendering is just. ‘ He (Jesus) went 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and 
stood up (aneste) toread.” ‘ But Jesus took 
him by the hand and lifted him up, and he 
arose, (aneste) or as it should be, * he stood 
up.” And there stood up (anastas) one of 
them named Agabus,” &c. ‘“ But Peter took 
him up, saying, stand up,” (anastethi,) Luke iv. 
16. Mark ix. 27. Acts x. 26. and xi. 29. 
The inquisitive critical reader may further con- 
sult Matthew ix. 9. Mark i. 35, andii. 14; and 
also in the chapter where Paul’s baptism is re- 
corded, he will find this word six other times 
used to denote an erect posture ; viz. v. 6, 11, 
34, 39,40. But we have reserved one 
which settles the matter completely and fully, 
the translators themselves being judges. It is 
Mark xiv. 60; “ And the high priest stood up, 
a in the midst, and asked Jesus,” &c. 

ere the identical word anastas, used by the 
Holy Ghost, to express the posture of Paul in 
his baptism, is used to express the posture of the 
high priest when he “stood up;” and the transla- 
tors have so rendered it in the verse just cited. 
Now let us read and compare, and conclude, 

Mark xiv. 60; “ And the high priest (anas- 
tas) stood up in the midst, and asked Jesus,” 
&c. Acts ix. 18; “ And Saul stood up, and 
was baptized.” Now, put all these things to- 
gether, and the amount of the whole is this: on 
a certain day, in the city of Damascus, on a 
street that is called “ Straight,” and “ in the 
house of Judas,” there was a man called Saul of 
Tarsus, who “ was three days without sight, 
and neither did eat nor drink ;” that “a certain 
disciple at Damascus, named Ananias,” by the 
command of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Great 
Head of the Church, “ entered into the house,” 
and there, “in the house of Judas,” putting his 
hands on Saul, “he received sight forthwith, and 
stood up (anastas) and was baptized.” Here 
the plain simple narrative, the unvarnished de- 
tail of circumstances, both the original and 
translation, the Greek and English, the posture 
of the body in having been upright, all go to 
settle the question as to the mode of baptism— 
it could not have been by dipping, or plunging 
the body into the water all over. 

The humble believer, therefore, who has 
stood up, and received baptism, like Paul, in the 
midst of a solemn congregation, in the church, 
or in the house of a friend, need never be 
ashamed or alarmed, should he hear his baptiem 
censured and condemned a thousand times, and 
himself proscribed as not belonging to Christ’s 
visible kingdom ; for if Paul was baptized, real- 
ly and truly, sois he. And the honest minister 
who officiates in baptism, like Ananias, when 
he baptizes his converts, male and fernale, stand- 
ing up, Or in an erect posture, need never be 
confounded when he has such an eminent gos- 
pel example before him as the case of Ananias 
baptizing in the house of Judas, and in an erect 
posture, such a man as Saul of Tarsus, afier- 
wards the great apostle to the Gentiles. 

PRDOBAPTIST. 


INFLUENCE OF INFANT BAPTISM, 

*‘T cannot but take occasion,” says Matthew 
Henry, “to express my gratitude to God for my 
infant baptism ; not only us it was an early ad- 
mission into the visible body of Christ, but as it 
furnished my parents with a good argument, 
and, trust, through grace, a prevailiog argument, 
for an early dedication of myself to God in m: 
childhood. If God has wrought any work 
upon my soul, I desire with humble thankfulness 


to acknowledge the influence of my infant bap- 
tism upon it.’ | 
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Statretics.—As a large pro- 
portion of our readers has no opportunity ot 
seeing the Minutes of the General Assembly, 
we will publish, in successive numbers of our 
paper, a condensed summary of Presbyterian 

_ Statistics, which a respected correspondent has 
been atthe trouble of preparing for us. The 
first number will be found in the present sheet. 


or reply to the let- 
ter of Rev: D. M. Stewart, of Rushville, In- 
dimna; we ‘would state that according to the 
Assembly, four dollara were paid to the Con- 
tingent fund, by ‘the Presbytery of Indianapo- 
lis, ‘and one dollar for Minutes for Dr, Isaac 
Coe, and Samuel. Bigger, and that the Minutes 
wereduly mailed for the members of Presby- 
tery, together with the two gentlemen named. 


“Noricz Asour Lisrartes.—We noticed {n 
a former number, that libraries composed of the 
publications of the Assembly’s Board, had been 
appropriated among others to the church at 
Mottnt Carmel, IDinais,to the care.of Rey. R. 
H, Lilly, and to the Associated churches of Leba- 
nom and Campbells Station, Tennessee, to the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Mathes. For reasons un- 
known to us, no direction has been given to us 
respecting the mode in which the boxes may be 
sent to their designation. We notice this, as 
the books have been prepared for transportation 
for some weeks, and if not sent for in a reason- 
able time after this notice, we will consider our- 
selves authorized in giving them another direc- 
- One set of the books was also appropria- 
ted to the Presbyterian church in Jackson, Mis- 
souri.. The church to which the donation was 
made, was not in Jackson, but in its immediate 
neighbourhood, and is known by the name of 
the South Apple Creek church. - 


fae Catt Answerep.—In our paper of the 
7th instant, we copied a letter from the pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Rushville, Indiana, 
stating the wants of his little flock, and the plea- 
sure it would afford them to receive a set of the 
books of the Assembly’s Board of Publication. 
Three gentlemen of the Presbyterian church in 
Schenectady, New York, have jointly sent us a 
draft for thirty-seven dollars, to purchase a set 
to supply this demand; which we will most 
cheerfully do. 


or AnoTHer Missionary.—We are 
sorry to learn that a letter has been received 
from Africa, at the Foreign Missionary Rooms, 
giving the melancholy intelligence of the death 
of the Rey. J. P. Alward, one of the Mission- 
aries of the Presbyterian Church. The Rev. 
Messrs. Canfield and Alward, after touching at 
Monrovia, proceeded to Cape Palmas, which is 
near the Kroo country, their conteroplated field 
of labour. ‘They reached Cape Palmas early in 
April last; on the 17th of that month the whole 
party was attacked with fever, and on the 21st 
Mr. Alward sunk under it, On the Ist of May 
all the others had recovered. In this mysteri- 
ous dispensation of Divine Providence, the 
Church has a loud call to be more earnest in 
prayer to God for the health of her Missiona- 
ries in the foreign field, and that his blessing 
would follow the labours of the brethren among 
the heathen while their lives are spared. 


ConcrecatTionaL Home Muisstons.— We 
have already alluded to ‘the determined spirit 
with which the New England Puritan is urg- 
ing the Congregationalists to separate from the 
Home Missionary Society, and exercise a con- 
trol over their own home missions, instead of 
entrusting the management to the New-school 
Presbyterians (1) of New York. The Congre- 
gational Observer of Hartford, opposes the 
scheme vi et armis, and maintains the superior- 
ity of the present arrangement. The latter 
asserts that the separate action scheme is prin- 
cipally favoured by those who are friendly to 
the Old-school Presbyterians, and the former 
plumply denies that any such have had a pro- 
minent hand in the movement, and professes 
likewise to.care neither for Old or New-school 
Presbyterians, but only for Congregationalism. 
There is a downright determination about the 
Puritan, which we like; it believes that the 
Congregationalists have net had fair play in the 
management of the Home Missionary Society, 
dnd that they have really been made tools of to 
build up;New-school Presbyterianism, so called. 
In this conviction, we have no doubt it is per- 
fectly correct, The history of the past furnish- 
es the evidence of its correctness, and the Pres- 
byterian Church corroborates the fact by its 
bleeding wounds, The process has been the 
employment of Congregational clergymen by 
this Society, who before they were fully em- 
barked in their mission, have been told that no- 
thing but Presbyterianism could take root in the 
West, and that as Congregationalism was en- 
tirely unsuited to the soil, it would be the best 
policy to give up their preferences, and at least 
nominally join the Presbyterians. They have, 
as we have reason to believe, been told that 
their accession would enable those who were 
friendly to New England, viz., the New-school, 
to gain an ascendancy over the Old-school, who 
were represented as entertaining an unconquer- 
able -aversion, and even malignant hatred to 
every thing appertaining to New England ; and 
furthermore, that on the event of bringing the 
Qld-school into subjection, certain alterations 
eoyld be made in Presbyterian doctrine and go- 
werpment to make the system harmonize more 
-fally with Congregationalism, 
These clergymen no doubt believed these re- 
presentations, and as they were at the same 
time taught to believe that a subscription to the 
‘Confession of Faith, was not a Jiteral adoption 
of the system, but a mere. acknowledgment that 
in the main it was goqd and right, they were 
‘easily led to transfer their ecclesiastical rela- 
tions. Although a merciful Providence defeat- 
-ed the. ultimate aim of this conspiracy, yet who 
“does not know that multitudes of Presbyterian 
‘ministers and churches were manufactured in 
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this way, by the efforts of which the Presbyte- 
rian Qhurch..was brought to the verge of ruin. 
We shave! never hesitated-to charge upon the 
American Home Missionary Society, the Jesuit- 
ical: schemes by which Congregational minis- 
ters were deceived, and Presbyterian ministers 
almost expelled from the Church of their affec- 
tions. For this institution then, we have not a 
particle-of respect or love ; we speak honestly 
and undisguisedly, and we should regard Con- 
gregationalists with increased esteem, if they 
should no longer assist it in alike injuring sound 
Presbyterianism, and checking the advances of 
pure Congregationalism. 


Arriicrinc.—The destruction of the Steam 
Boat Erie, and the consequent loss of life, af- 
ford food for reflection. Such scenes, unhap- 
pily. becoming too common, should not be for- 
gotten ; they not only appeal to our sympathies, 
but to our higher reason, in requiring us to re- 
member that we also are mortal, and subject to 
the like sudden stroke of fate. One hundred 
human beings, intent upon their various pur- 
suits, eagerly forming plans for the future, sud- 
denly awakened from their sense of security, 
and almost as suddenly hurried to the bar of 
God, by an awful and violent death, present a 
spectacle not only agonizing, but fitted to bring 
home to the hearts and consciences of men, the 
solemn admonition—FPrepare to meet thy God. 


Tue Taeatre.—His holiness the Pope, has 
presented the Theatre at Rome, with a sum 
exceeding fiye thousand dollars, to enable it to 
bring out an opera, suitable to the season of 
Carnival. Who will hereafter doubt that the 
Theatre is a school of morals, when thus sanc- 
tioned by his holiness? 

A Goop Examrre.—The Second Presbyte- 
rian church in Baltimore, has from the year 
1836 to 1841, furnished fourteen candidates 
for the Gospel ministry, two of whom were 


persons of colour. 


A Jusr Disrincrion.—An obstinate man 
does not hold opinions, but opinions hold him. 


Mormonism.—The leader of this deluded 
sect, familiarly called, Joe Smith, pretends, like 
Mahommed to successive revelations from hea- 
ven. One of these has been published, which 
it is said was communicated to the prophet 
within a month or two. Presuming it to be 
genuine, we must wonder at the ignorance 
which can be duped by such shallow artifices. 
He mentions by name a number of his coadju- 
tors, and prescribes their respective work. 
Those, probably, that he finds likely to become 
his rivals at Nauvoo, the metropolis of the 
sect in Illinois, he sends on foreign missions to 
convert the kings of the earth ; while he makes 
the revelation prescribe “that Joseph should tar- 
ry at home, because. he was needed.” We will 
give an extract of this singular document : 
“Andagain, verily, I say unto you, let my ser- 
vant William be appointed, ordained, and anoint- 
ed as a counsellor unto my servant Joseph, in the 
room of my servant Hyrum; that my servant Hy- 
rum may take the officeof priesthood and patri- 
arch, which was appointed unto him by his father 
by blessing and also by right, that from hence- 
forth he shall hold the keys of the patriarchal 
blessings upon the heads of all my people, that 
whoever he blesses shall be blessed, and who- 
ever he curseth shall be cursed; that what- 
soever he shall loose on earth, shall be loosed 
in heaven; and from this time forth, I appoint 
unto him, that he may be prophet and a’seer, 
and a revelator unto my church, as well as my 
servant Joseph, that he may act in concert also 
with my servant Joseph, and that he shall re- 
ceive counsel from my servant Joseph, who shall 
show unto him the keys, whereby he may ask 
and receive, and be crowned with the same 
blessings. I crowd upon his head the bishop- 
rick, and blessings, and glory, and honour, and 
priesthood, and gifts of the priesthood, that once 
were put unto him, that was my servant, Oliver 
Cowderry ; that my servant Hyrum may bear 
record of the things which I ghall show unto 
him, that his name may be had in honourable 
remembrance from generation to generation, for 
ever and forever. Let my servant, William 
Law, also receive the keys by which he may 
ask and receive blessings; let him be humble 
before me, and be without guile, and he shall 
receive my spirit, even the comforter, which 
shall manifest unto him the truth of all things, 
and shall give him in the very hour, what he 
shall say, and these signs shall follow him; he 
shall heal the sick, he shall cast out devils, and 
shall be delivered from those who would admin- 
ister unto him deadly poison, and shall be led 
in paths where the poisonous serpent cannot 
lay hold upon his heel ; and he shall mount up 
as upon eagles’ wings; and, what if I will that 
he should raise the dead, let him not withhold 
his voice. Therefore, let my servant William 
cry aloud and spare not, with joy and rejoicing, 
and with hosannas to him that sitteth upon the 
throne for ever and forever, saith the Lord 
your God. 

‘Behold! [ say unto you, I have a mission 
in store for my servant William, and my 
servant Hyram, and for them alone, and let my 
servant Joseph tarry at home for he is needed; 
the remainder I will show unto you hereafter, 
even so, amen.” 

EcciestasTicaL.—On Wednesday evening, 
August 11th, the ordination of Mr. John Hall, 
and his instalment as pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church of the city of Trenton, were per- 
formed by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, 
at their meeting in Trenton. The Rev. Mr. 
Cooley was the presiding Presbyter; the Rev. 
President Yeomans preached from the text, 
*s He gave some, pastors and teachers ;” and after 
the ordaining prayer, and imposition of hands, 
the charge to the pastor was given by the Rev. 
Professor James W. Alexander, and that to the 
congregation, by the Rev. Symmes C. Henry. 
The closing prayer was offered by the Rev. Ra- 
vaud K. Rodgers, and the benediction pronoun- 
ced by the pastor. 

The origin of this congregation dates as far 
back as 1712; and though most of the docu- 
mentary details of its early history, were de- 
stroyed or lost during the confusion of the Re- 
volutionary war, we hope that the interesting 
fragments which remain, will be soon collected. 
The succession of pastors, and the beginning of 
their settlement, so far as there is any record 
extant, are as follows:—Rev. David Cowell, 
1736 ; Rev. Wm. Kirkpatrick, 1764; Rev. Eli- 
hu Spencer, 1769; Rev. James F. Armstrong, 
1786 ; Rev. Samuel B. How, 1816 ; Rev. Wm. 
J, Armstrong, 1822; Rev. John Smith, 1826 ; 
Rev. James W. Alexander, 1829; Rev. John 
W. Yeomans, 1834; Rev. John Hall, 1841. 
Two of the pastors in the list, Cowell and 


Armstrong, served the church each, for the 
space of about thirty years. The edifice at 
present used by the congregation, is probably 
the fourth that has been occupied since its or- 
ganization. The original building is believed to 
have been formed of logs; the second, built in 
1726, of stone; the third, in 1806, of brick. The 
present building was dedicated in January, 1840, 
and is one of the most commodious and tasteful 
churches in a State that presents some of the 
best specimens of church architecture in our 
country. The order of the front is Ionic, to 
which is accommodated a steeple of one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in height. 

The prosperity of Trenton in temporal 
things, was never so great as at present; 
and we are glad to learn, that there is a pros- 
pect of a new Presbyterian church being open- 
ed in a neighbourhood more contiguous to the 
numerous factories‘and mills on the Delaware, 
than the Presbyterian church we have describ-. 
ed, and in the midst of an increasing popula- 
tion that greatly need, for themselves and chil- 
dren, all the facilities for moral and religious 
instruction, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Siege of Derry, or Sufferings of the Pro- 
testants; a tale of the Revolution. By Char- 
lotte Elizabeth. New York, 1841, John S. 
Taylor, 12mo, pp. 292. 

The historical incidents interwoven in this 
narrative are of the most thrilling kind. The 
almost incredible sufferings of the Protestants 
during the protracted siege of Derry, and their 
ultimate deliverance from their popish adversa- 
ries, are events in Irish history which will never 
be forgotten by Irish Protestants; and in relating 
them, the author has strictly adhered to facts. 
What may be called the fictitious parts of the 
narrative, are introduced skilfully and the whole 
teaches us how dear should be the truth which 
God has given us, and how willing we should 
be to defend it against Popish attempts to perse- 
cute and oppress it. The New York Church- 
man in noticing this book shows its Popish taint 
in the following paragraph: 


“ The tendency of the book is to inflame the 
minds of readers with an intense hatred for what 
the writer, with the characteristic discrimina- 
tion of the class to which she belongs, denom- 
inates Popery, and to charm them with the beau- 
ties of her Protestant gospel, which supposes 
men to be subjected, under pain of eternal dam- 
nation, to a law which it is totally impossible 
for them to obey, and to be ‘rescued from their 
perilous condition bya violent act of Omnipo- 
tence, miscalled grace.” 


Memoir of Martha. By John Angell James. 
New York, 1841, 18mo. pp. 31. 

This little memoir was first published as an 
appendix to that of Clementine Cuvier, and 
gives a pleasing view of the religious experience 
of an amiable and youthful parishioner of Mr. 
James. 

Uncle Hugh; or Twenty years ago. A Tem- 
perance Story. By James Nourse. Phila- 
delphia, 1841, T. E. Chapman, 18mo. pp. 
122. 

This tale, which is designed to illustrate the 
horrors of intemperance, the blessings of refor- 
mation from drunkenness and the still greater ad- 
vantages of keeping aloof fromeven the appear- 
ance of the evil, is drawn up with considerable 
skill, and the author assures the reader that the 
many startling facts introduced are literally true. 
We hope it may tend to realize the design of the 
writer in “ forming in youth good principles and 
confirming them where they have been already 


formed.” 
PAMPHLETS. 


Hooker and Agnew have published in a hand- 
some octavo pamphlet of 66 pages “Tradition 
Unveiled; or an exposition of the pretensions 
and tendency of authoritative teaching in the 
Church. By the Rev. Baden Powell of Oriel 
College, Oxford.” This forms the second num- 
ber of the Churchman’s Library, of which the 
first was “* Not Tradition but Scripture.” 

We have on our table very appropriate ser- 
mons on the subject of the late national bereave- 
ment, preached by the Rev. John R. Hutchi- 
son, pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, the Rev. H. N. Wilson, pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church in Southamp- 
ton, Long Island, and the Rev. Benjamin F. 
Staunton, of Farmville, Virginia. We are grati- 
fied to find that so many Presbyterian Clergy- 
men have so well and ably improved an occa- 
sion so solemn. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, A D. 1841. 


These minutes will be seen by comparatively 
few in our congregations, and yet they contain 
much that would deeply interest them, and 
which they ought to know. Great pains are 
taken in some quarters to put them in posses- 
sion of the converse of the truth; and why 
should not a column of the Presbyterian be 
given, that they may have somewhat to answer 
them who glory in appearance? 


THE SYNOD OF ALBANY, consists of 
1. The Presbytery of Londonderry. This 
body is nearly as old as any Presbytery in our 
connexion ; it lies in New Hampshire, and was 
formed about a century ago, by ministers and 
settlers from Ireland. It was long called the 
Presbytery of Boston—it did not unite with us 
till after the formation of the General Assem- 
bly, the distance being so great between it and 
any of the early Presbyterian churches. Jt has 
ten churches, etght of which have pastors, and 
two are vacant. It has twenty-one ministers ; 
seven are pastors of Presbyterian churches, 
seven of Congregational churches, and seven 
are without charge. They have lost one by 
death, Rev. John Hubbard Church, D.D., aged 
sixty-eight. 
2. Presbytery of Ogdensburgh. It lies in 
the northern part of New York, and consists of 
ministers and churches formerly connected with 
the Presbytery of Watertown. It was organ- 
ized in 1839, and then consisted of three minis- 
ters, and three churches; it now has five min- 
isters, three of whom are pastors, and two sta- 
ted supplies, and six churches, one of which is 
vacant, three are aided by the Board of Mis- 
sions, over one of which a pastor has this year 
been installed. It has one candidate for the 
ministry. 

3. Presbytery of Troy—consists of eight 
ministers, of whom six are pastors, and two 
without charge. One of the brethren marked 
W. C., we know isa stated supply in the bounds 
of another of our Presbyteries, and we sup- 

se that inadvertantly the name of Rev. 

. Newton, pastor at Cambridge, is omitted ; 
which would make the number of pastors se- 
ven. One pastor has been installed ; three li- 


centiates, and three candidates are reported. | 
4. Presbytery of Albany, has thirty-three 


Without charge, four ate stated supplies, two 
are agents, and two are instructors. One pas- 
tor has been ordained and installed, and one 
evangelist ordained. Eight licentiates and five 
candidates are rted. Five churches aided 
by the Board of Missions. We notice that four 
or five ministers formerly r. ported, are not 
mentioned; we presume they have seceded ; 
) and two charches, and one minister have been 
received from the exscinded Synods. 

5. Presbytery of Columbia, has five minis- 
ters, of whom two are pastors, two agents, and 
one W.C. It has three churches, one receives 
aid from Board of Missions. 


THE SYNOD OF NEW YORK, consists of 

1. Presbytery of Hudson. It has twenty 
ministers, of whom ten are pastors, two stated 
supplies, one W.C., one foreign missionary, of 
one of whom no information is given. It has 
sixteen churches, six are vacant, four are aided 
by Board of Missions. Two ministers have 
been ordained and installed, and one has died, 
Rev. Thomas Holiday, aged sixty-nine. -Two 
candidates are reported. 

2. Presbytery of North River. ‘This body 
was greatly reduced by secession ; only five or 
six ministers remaining. It has now twelve 
ministers, six of whom are pastors, two stated 
supplies, one domestic missionary, and three 
W.C. It has seven churches, two are vacant. 
Three candidates are reported. 

3. Presbytery of Bedford, has sixteen min 
isters, ten are pastors, two stated supplies, two 
foreign missionaries, and two W.C. It has 
sixteen churches, two are vacant, and four aid- 
ed by Board of Missions. One licentiate, and 
two candidates are reported. 

4. Presbytery of Island, has five mi- 
nisters, three are pastors, two stated supplies. 
It has five churches, and one licentiate. 

5. Second Presbytery of Long Island, has 
ten ministers; four are pastors, five are stated 
supplies, and one domestic missionary. It has 
ten churches, three are aided by the Board of 
Missions. 

6. Presbytery of New York, has twenty- 
geven ministers; twelve are pastors, one stated 
supply, five W.C.,three instructors, one chaplain 
of Connecticut State prison, three foreign mis- 
sionaries, one editor, (Rev. S. J. Prime, editor 
of the New York Observer, and the writer of a 
number of much admired articles signed Ire- 
nus.) ministers have died, Rev. E. W. 
Crane,aged forty-four, and Rev. Robert McKee, 
aged forty-two. It has thirteen churches, all 
having pastors. T'wo have been installed this 
year. It has thirteen licentiates, (three of whom 
are in the employ of the Board of Missions,) 
and five candidates. 

7. Second Presbytery of New York, has 
eight ministers ; four are pastors, one chaplain 
to seamen at Sydney, Australia, and three W. 
C. One pastor has been ordained, and install- 
ed; one has died, Rev. Ebenezer K. Maxwell, 
aged fifty-six. [t reports eight churches, one of 
which is aided by the Board; two licentiates, 
and three candidates. 


THE SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY, consists of 

1. Presbytery of Elizabethtown. |t has twen- 
ty-nine ministers, twenty pastors, one stated 
supply, four foreign missionaries, one agent, and 
three W. C. It has twenty-two churches, not 
one vacant; two are aided by the Board. One 
minister has been installed, one ordained and 
installed, and one foreign missionary ordained, 
Rev. J. P. Alward. One congregation, with its 
pastor, Mendham, has withdrawn to the Pres- 
bytery of Newark. There are four licentiates, 
and six candidates. To the church in West- 
field, seventy-three have been added on profes- 
sion. 

2. Presbytery of New Brunswick, has thir- 
ty-seven ministers; fifteen are pastors, two sta- 
ted supplies, three foreign missionaries, one 
chaplain in the navy, ten instructors, five W. 
C., and one, Rev. R. Baird, Agent of the For- 
eign Evangelical Society, in Europe. It has 
nineteen churches, three are vacant, and two 
are aided by the Board. One pastor has been 
ordained and installed ; one foreign missionary 
ordained, Rev. Oren K. Canfield. It has ten li- 
centiates, and eight candidates. 

3. Presbytery of Newton, has eighteen min- 
isters, fifteen pastors, two instructors, one W. 
C. (one reported as a pastor was, until lately, 
without charge, but has recently been installed 
by the Presbytery of New Castle.) It has twen- 
ty-five churches; seven are vacant, and four are 
aided by the Board. One minister has been in- 
stalled, and one ordained and installed. There 
are five licentiates; inadvertently the number of 
candidates is not given. 

4. Presbytery of Susquehanna, has twelve 
ministers, five pastors, six stated supplies, and 
one W.C. It has eighteen churches; four are 
vacant, and seven are aided by the Board. Five 
candidates are reported. 

5. Presbytery of Caledonia, was organized 
in 1839, and consisted of three or four minis- 
ters and churches, which formerly belonged to 
the Synod of Genesee. It now has thirteen mi- 
nisters; seven are pastors, two stated supplies, 
and four W. C. ‘Thereare nine churches; four 
are aided by the Board. ‘Three pastors have 
been installed, and one ordained and installed. 
There are two candidates. 

6. Presbytery of Raritan, was organized in 
1839. It has nine ministers; eight are pas- 
tors, and one W. C. One pastor has been in- 
stalled, and one has died, Rev. Joseph Camp- 
bell, D.D., aged sixty. It has fourteen church- 
es; two are vacant,two receive aid from the 
Board. It has one licentiate. 

Let any one look at these Statistics, and 
compare them with those of the New-school, 
and he will see the vast disproportion between 
theirs and ours. ‘The writer has carefully ex- 
amined the New York Observer, and the Phila- 
delphia Observer for the last year, and the 
number of ordinations and installations report- 
ed hv New-school Presbyteries, is found to be 
small indeed. K. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 
LIBERALITY AGAIN ; OR, RELIGION NOT A FABLE. 
For we have not followed eed devised fables.—2 Pet. 
i. 16. 


The world is full of cunningly devised fables 
and of those who follow them. It is a striking 
and humiliating proof of human depravity, that 
men are so ready to embrace fables, even when 
devised with no peculiar wisdom. Half the 
reading of the day, is made up of fables or fic- 
tion of the very worst kind; and almost all the 
religion in the world, is either delusion or fan- 
aticism. ‘There are many religions among 
men; but there is only one true religion: all 
others are fables, some of which are, and some 
are not, cunningly devised. 

My position is, that we, as Christians, have 
not followed cunningly devised fables; or, that 
the Christian religion is not a cunningly devised 
fable. 

J. The Scriptures are not a cunningly de- 
vised fable.—The plan of salvation which they 
reveal, proves their divine origin. This plan is 
above human invention, and the book which re- 
veals it, must be from God. This is also prov- 
ed by prophecy and miracles. The Scriptures 
are true. They are the word of God. Then 
it follows, that the religion which they reveal 
—the Christian religion—is true, and the only 
true religion. The Scriptures reveal but one 
religion, and they do not admit even the pos- 
sibility, that another can be true. This be- 
ing. true, all others must be false. We 
must embrace this religion, or we can have 
none that is or can be of anv avail. Thus 
Paul in Gal. i.8, 9: But though we, or an an- 
gel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto 
you than that which we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed. As we said before, 
so say I now again, If any man preach any 
other gospel unto you than that ye have re- 
ceived, lethim be accursed. Hence, 


ministers, sixteen of whom are pastors, one is 
settled over a Congregational church, seven are. 


II. The Christian religionis not a cunning- 
ly devised fable.—The Bible is the revelation o1 


THE PRESBYTERIAN... 


[Jess Christ. Christianity, or the religion of 
Christ, ia the religion of the Bible. It is not 
a fable. [tis the truth of God, revealed in the 


word of God, and worthy of all acceptation.—| 


They who are ignorant of this religion, are ig- 
norant of the only way of eternal life. Again, 

lll. The doctrines which we, as a people, 
embrace, are not cunningly devised fables.— 
These are the doctrines of grace, taught in ‘our 
standards, evidently the system of doctrine, 
taught in the Holy Scriptures. The doctrines 
of grace, are based upon the Scriptures; they 
are the doctrines of the Christian religion 
which is taught in the Scriptures; and in fol- 
lowing these doctrines, and in receiving that 
system of doctrines, in whichthey are embodied, 
we have not followed cunningly devised fables. 
Hence, 

Experimental religion isnot a cunning! 
devised fuble.—The reality, the erence, 
and the necessity of experimental religion, are 
taught in the Scriptures; it is an essential fea- 
ture in the Christian religion, and it occupies an 
important place in our system of doctrines ; 
and if, as has been shown, the Scriptures, and 
Christianity, and the doctrines of Grace are not 
cunningly devised fables, so neither is experi- 
mental godliness. There is such athing as ex- 
perimental religion. It is a reality, and not a 
fable, nor an imagination. It is something to 
be felt; something which transforms the heart, 
and reforms the life. It is something of which 
the possessor may be conscious; he may know 
that he has passsed from death unto life. And 
there is a striking coincidence in the religious 
experience of all true Christians. There is a 
diversity, and yet a sameness. The exercises 
of no two, are in all respects alike; and yet 
the prominent features in almost every case, are 
similar. There is such a diversity, as to prove 
that it is not the result of an excited imagina- 
tion, and such a sameness, as to prove that it is 
the work of God. You may take any number 
of Christians, strangers to each other, and 
from opposite sides of the earth, and their expe- 
rience, as to all necessary points, will be sub- 
stantially alike ; and in essential doctrines, too, 
they will agree. ‘They may differ on minor 
points, but there will be a sameness and a one- 
ness in their experience and in their faith, that 
shall prove them taught of God, and prove 
religion a reality. Thus the Scriptures teach 
when they say, There are diversities of opera- 
tions, but it is the same God which worketh all 
in all. 1. Cor., xii, 6. Except a man be born 
gain, he cannot see the kingdom of God.— 

arvel not that | said, Ye must be born again. 
John iii. 3—7. ~ Therefore, if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature. Old things are 
passed away ; behold, all things are become new. 
2 Cor. v.17. When, therefore, we preach to 
you, of the power of godliness, of the necessity of 
regeneration, of faith and repentance, and 
when weexhort you tostrive for an experimental 
acquaintance with the only true God, and with 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent, remember that 
we speak the words of truth and soberness; for 
we have not followed, we do not follow, cun- 
ningly devised fables) YE MUST BE BORN 
AGAIN ! 
In conclusion, I remark, 
1. We learn from this subject, the propriety 
of earnest, evangelical preaching.—T he minis- 
try have not to deal with fables, but with sol- 
emn and fearful realities. ‘They are God’s am- 
bassadors, and they should be “serious in a se- 
rious cause.” 1 Cor. ii. 1—4; 2 Cor. ii. 17; 
iv. 3,2. 
2. Again: We learn from this subject, the 
propriety of diligent and persevering efforts 
to propagate the gospel of Christ, or to spread 
abroad the influence of the religion of the Bible. 
—If it were a fable, or if there were any doubt 
of its truth, or if it were of trifling importance, 
then the propriety of efforts to spread it over 
the world, might well be questioned. But when 
we know it to be true, when it is acknowledged 
to be reality, and when it is confessedly of un- 
speakable importance, then the propriety of ef- 
forts to disseminate it must be acknowledged.— 
When we learn that this religion is not only 
true but that it is the only true religion, and that 
all who are not interested in it must perish ; 
when we know that all other religions are de- 
lusions, and that multitudes of the human fam- 
ily are cherishing these delusions; when we 
know that the religion of Christ can purify and 
elevate, and save those who are now degraded 
and perishing, and that, unless they hear the 
glad tidings of the gospel, they must be miser- 
able for ever; and that Jesus Christ has said, 
Go, teach all nations; who can doubt the pro: 
priety of diligent, united and persevering efforts, 
to communicate the knowledge of salvation by 
Christ, to all the ends of the earth? Who that 
has felt the power of redeeming love, can re- 
fuse to give, and labour, and pray for the spread- 
ing of the gospel, and the conversion of the 
world? The advocates of error, are not idle; 
the followers of cunningly devised fables, mani- 
fest a zeal, which may well shame the coldness 
and illiberality of many, who profess to follow 
Christ. Believe me, we must give a more steady 
and systematic support to the leading Christian 
efforts of the day—I say the leading Christian 
efforts. Many societies call themselves Amer- 
ican or National, which are not entitled to the 
name. What is an American Society, i. e. a 
National Society ? It is, Lapprehend, a society 
in which Christians in all parts of the country, 
and of all evangelical denominations can unite 
and co-operate. Then what societies are of this 
character? First and foremost, is the Ameri- 
can Bible Society ; then, (if our denomination 
were represented in its Publishing Committee,*) 
the American Tract Society ; the American 
Sunday School Union; the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, and perhaps the American and 
Foreign Evangelical Society. In these, all 
Christians may unite; and for other matters, | 
suppose, we must have sectarian things; or, 
rather, denominational organizations; every 
sect co-operating with the American Sccieties ; 
and yet, at the same time, sustaining its own 
institutions, and the sects not interfering with 
each other, but acting in harmony and love.— 
And giving should be done from principle, and 
not from impulse ; with regularity and system ; 
without the solicitation of an agent, or any one 
else. I.have named those Societies, which | 
suppose truly American or National, for the pur- 
pose of saying what follows: Once or twice a 
year, I suppose you are—at least you should be 
—in the habit of looking over your affairs, set- 
tling your accounts, &c. Now, after you have 
made some estimate of your income and your 
expenditures, and see a little how matters are 
with you, you should, remembering that you 
are the Lord’s Steward, inquire, how much 
does my Lord need this year of his substance, 
which is committed tome? Then look at the 
wants and woes of the world; consider the 
calls of the American or National Societies, 
and of the institutions of your own denomina- 
tion—whether you are a Methodist, a Presby- 
terian, a Baptist or an Episcopalian. J will 
suppose you are a Presbyterian ; and then you 
should begin in this way—lI will give this year : 
To the American Bible Society (say) $15 00 
To the American Tract Society,” - 10 00 
Tothe American SundaySchool Union 5 00 
To the American Seamen’s Friend So- 


clety « - - § 0 
To the American and Foreign Evan- 

gelical Society, - - - 
To the Assembly’s Board of Foreign 

Missions, - - * = = = - - 15 00 
To the Assembly’s Board of (Domes- 

tic) Missions, - - + + - + + 15 00 


*This article was written before the writer was aware 
that the American Tract Society, had refused to place any 
of our denomination upon its Committee of Publication — 
Since ~ yng Ae fact, I think proper to insert the words 
included in the parenthesis above; and further, that how 
such a refusal is consistent with its claims to catholicity, and 
nationality, I leave, at present, for its managers to decide. — 
Persistence, in its present course, will make the path of duty 
plain to many, beyond all lingering of doubr. 


To the Assembly's board of Educa. 


tion, - + = « 10 00 
To the Assembly’s Board of Publica. 


T name these sums, which, of course, may be 
varied according to circumstances. But what 
I insist on, isthis: that every year, you should 
fix on some proportion of your income, to be 

iven to the Lord; and that every year, you 
should examine the calls of benevolence, and 
fix on certain specific sums, for the above named 
institutions, or others, and then make it a mat- 
ter of conscience—of Christian principle—to 
give these sums, whether called on for them or 
not. This is what the Bible requires; and this 
is what the Church must do, before the millen- 
nium can come. I am happy to know, that 
some do give regularly without being solicited ; 
and that these give as much without having an 
agent, as others do, after listening to the most 
stirring appeals. And such donations, have 
this advantage over those given in answer to 
the calls of an agent: They all go direct to 
the Societies and Boards for which they are in- 
tended, and are all devoted to the spread of the 
gospel, or to promote the objects of the institu- 
tions to which they are contributed; whereas, 
the expenses of the agency, must be defrayed 
from the others. 1 am not opposed to agents. 
I always welcome them, when I approve of 
them and their object. In the present state of 
the church and the world, I suppose them ne- 
cessary ; and, if employed, they must be paid ; 
that is but reasonable and just; but I am oppos- 
ed, and | hope I shall ever continue opposed, to 
that state of feeling in the community, in the 
church, and the world, which renders the em- 
ployment of agents needful. This state of 
feeling, is wrong. This I oppose, and pray 
God I may ever oppose. We must ree. that 
religion ig @ REALITY; we must acTr under 
the full persuasion, that it is a REALITY, and 
not @ FABLE; and we must enlist zealously in 
efforts, for its promulgation, and labour, and 
pray with all our hearts, for its prosperity ; and 
give regularly, and systematically, and from 
principle, if we would see the word of the Lord 
have free course, and be glorified; and the 
heathen given to Jesus Christ for his inherit- 
ance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his 
possession. 

3. Again: ‘What a delightful ct 
before the Christian '—He 
cunningly devised fables. His hopes are built 
on the rock of ages. All around him and be- 
fore him, is reality. There is before him a pros- 
pect of usefulness. He is placed in the vineyard 
of Christ to labour. He may do good to his 
fellow-men. © He can disperse abroad the Bible, 
on which his hopes rest. He can distribute 
tracts, give of his substance, as the Lord pros- 
pers him, and set a holy example. He can 
warn, exhort, entreat and direct allaround him, 
to the bleeding Lamb of God. Yea, he may 
save souls from death, and hide a multitude of 
sins. Jas. v.19—20. And thereis before him 
a prospect of progressive holiness. He is not 
already perfect. He is sensible of his weakness 
and fallibility. But he has a mighty Saviour ; 
he has a powerful Sanctifier, and his religious 
principles are abundant. He may grow in 
grace, die to the world and to sin, and go on his 
way toward heaven, perfecting holiness, in the 
lear of God. And then there is before him, a 
prospect of complete glorification. He has a 
title to heaven. ‘There are eternal mansions 
prepared for his reception; and when death re- 
moves him from this world, he shall be forever 
with the Lord, to behold his face, and partici- 
pate of his glory. What a delightful prospect 
is this! -And is such the prospect before you? 
Then what manner of persons ought ye to be 
in all holy conversation and godliness! How 
much you should think of heaven! How much 
you should live and act for heaven! How 
weaned should you be from the world! and how 
devoted to God! Yes, you should prove your- 
selves sincere, that religion isa reality; and the 
language of your every action should be, We 
have not followed cunningly devised fables. 

4. Finally: How fearful the prospect before 
the sinner! The Bible is true. Religion is a 
reality, but he has no interest init. Thereisa 
heaven, but he has no title to it, and no meet- 
ness for it. There is a hell, and he is ripening 
for its dreadful woes. There is before him a 
prospect of evil-doing. One sinner destroyeth 
much good; and he is exerting an unholy in- 
fluence, and by pe and example, ~ 
others astray. Of Achan, it was said, An 
that man perished not alone in his iniquity.— 
No man perishes alone: the sinner is taking 
others with him, down to the shades of death. 
And there is before him, a prospect of accumu- 
lating guilt. He is daily and hourly, growing 
worse and worse. His heart is becoming hard- 
er; his evil habits more firm. He is resisting 
the Spirit, and rejecting the Saviour, and multi- 
plying his sins; and thus he is treasuring up 
wrath against the day of wrath. And then 
there is before him, a prospect of final and eter- 
nal mi For the wicked shall be turned 
into hell. These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment. Oh fearful prospect! terrific doom ! 
These things are not idle tales. They are aw- 
ful realities. And, reader, will you trifle with 
them? Will you hazard your soul, by longer 
rejecting the overtures of mercy? Will you 
perish with a Saviour in your view? Pause 
and think! Evil is before you. Unless you 
turn, you must die. You must be converted, or 
you will perish. Do think of these things now. 
Do consider your ways, and turn your feet unto 
the testimonies of the Lord. Be entreated to 
believe in Jesus Christ, that you may be saved ; 
for we are sincere—we mean what we say— 
these things are true and faithful, and you will 
one day find them so; for we have not follow- 
ed cunningly devised fables 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CHARGE OF FICTION. 

The excellent friend and lover of truth sign- 
ing himself, “Forks of the Delaware,” will be 
gratified to know that his views of the impro- 
priety of publishing fictitious Tracts under the 
aspect of truth fully accord with the principles 
of the American Tract Society. That Society 
has a document (which on his address being 
known will be cheerfully sent him) precete 
the Origin and Character of each Tract of 
principal Series, giving a brief description of 
the Tract, with the names of writers, &c., that 
will probably give satisfaction on this subject 
to every candid mind. 

A large majority of the Tracts are didactic 
treatises, many of them from the ablest and best 
Christian authors that have adorned any age; 
including Baxter, Flavel, Owen, Doddridge, 
Newton, Edwards, and others, who “ being dead 
yet speak ;” and the names of excellent men, 
dear to the church of God, who yet survive.— 
A number of the Tracts are directed against 
Infidelity, Universalism, Popery, &c. thers 
against Intemperance, and other prevailing 
vices, &c. 

In the interesting and useful class of Narra- 
tives and Memoirs, facts occurring in the 
providence of God, and under the operation of 


his Spirit, are regarded as of infinitely higher | prud 


value, than the mere inventions of the human 
fancy ; and no objection is more conclusive 
against a Tract, than that it is fictitious. In 
noticing the document above referred to, in 
their annual report for 1832, the Committee 
say: 
“The general indiscriminate charge that tracts 
are fiction, deserves not a moment’s considera- 
tion; and it is a curious fact, that so far us 
such a*charge has been made definite, it has 
been directed prominently against Tracts, whose 
authenticity is established by the most unques- 
tionable evidence. 

“One of these Tracts, is the Dairyman’s 
Daughter. And yet its lamented authorstates, 


in the commencement of the narrative, that it 


is given “ real and circumstance.” 
The Rev. Mr. ancl gh the life of the Dai- 
tyman, explicitly corroborates their testimony, 
fy ject of the Tract, 
but the scenery ribed. ‘The same testimo- 
ny ie given in the life of Legh Richmond, by 
Grimshaw ; and confirmed by a multitude of 
the most credible witnesses, and a them, 
the Chairman of the Publishing and’ Executive 
Committees of the American Tract Society, 
(Rev. Dr. Milnor,) who have visited the resi- 
dence of the Dairyman’s Daughter, with imme- 
diate reference to ascertaining the truth of the 
narrative, which has been so much admired and 
blessed.” 

_ Thecharge of fiction in the Society’s Tracts, 
is not often now heard, except from’ infidels, 
who will not believe in the triumphs of 


in the conversion and sancti MER, 
however well they may be authenti F 
For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 

Mr. Editor—in your paper of last week, it 
was announced that Mr. William Nassau had 
resigned his office, as Treasurer of the General 
Assembly’s Board of Missions; it is due to this — 
excellent Brother, who has for several years 
duties of this responsible office 
with great ity—that his reasons for retiring 
should be stated. 

On account of feeble health, and painful be- 
reavements in his family, Mr. Nassau has been 
anxious for some time to be relieved from the 
responsibilities of this office, and was induced 
to retain it, only from love to the cause, and the 
earnest solicitations of others. He is now about 
to change his place of residence, not to leave 
the city, but to remove to a part of the city, dis- 
tant from the Missionary office, and out of the 
way of business, and his health continuing fee- | 
ble, he has insisted on resigning this office, 
that another might take his place who could 
more conveniently attend to the business; with 
reluctance the Board have accepted his resigna- 
tion, and on doing so unanimously voted him 
their thanks for the able, and faithful manner 
in which he has discharged the arduous and re- 
sponsible duties of the office. It is gratifying 
to know, that Mr. Nassau will still retain his 
place, both in the Board, and in the Executive 
Committee. W. A. M. 


For the Presbytenan. 
VIEWS OF INFANCY. 


In the correspondence of Wilberforce, is a 
letter from Southey after the death of his son at 
the age of ten. He thus speaks of him, “ His 
disposition was as beautiful as his intellect and 
therefore | had ever an ominous apprehension 
that he was not intended to grow up on earth, 
where it was not possible that his nature could 
be improved and but too certain that it must in 
some degree be sullied.”” Of the whole letter 
from which this is taken the Churchman says, 
‘*it is most beautiful and affecting.” He does 
not hint that it contains any thing unscriptural, 
and yet what infidel ever spoke so slightingly of 
the gospel and the grace of God, as Southey 
does in saying that “ on earth his child’s nature 
could not have been improved?” What Unita.-- 
rian ever more distinctly avowed the sentiment 
that the infant is morally pure from taint and 
evil bias, than Southey does in saying that “ it 
was but too certain that his child’s nature would, 
if it remained on earth, be in some degree, 
sullied.” Extremes are constantly meeting, 
and the high Churchman and the Unitarian find 
themselves in Unity in their views of human 
nature, for Mr. Giles, a Unitarian preacher 
from Liverpool, now in this country, says, “ in 
childhood only, Christianity finds in humanity 
the mirror of itself.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
A DILEMMA. 

Mr. Folsom, who was a Professor in West- 
ern Reserve College, and a member of a Pres- 
bytery in that region, at the time of the dis- 
owning of the four Synods, came out about a 
year ago in a lamentation, because an associa-' 
tion in Rhode Island had publicly withdrawn: 
from ministerial fellowship with him, because 
he had renounced some of the principal doc- 
trines of the Bible. He thought that if he were 
worthy of respect as a sincere and honourable 
man, there was no reason for withholding from 
him the fellowship he had enjoyed before his 
departure from the truth of the And 
this sentiment was strongly held forth in the 
sermon preached at his installation over the 
Unitarian Society in Haverhill; and indeed so 
light did the preacher make of the distinction 
between our belief and his own, that the Uni- 
tarian Editors were constrained to ask if there 
were no difference between us except a theoret- 
ical one? distinctly implying that they felt that 
there was far more. But very recently Mr. 
Folsom took part in a Unitarian ordination in 
South Boston, and he has publicly declared un- 
der his own signature, that the sentiments ad- 
vanced by Mr. Parker in his sermon on the oc- 
casion, were DetsTicaL.—He says “ | confess 
that what I heard on that day, was to myself 
another gospel from what Paul preached, and 
what the New Testament teaches, and what is 
according to truth and reason.” Yet he up- 
holds this Deist as a minister of Christ; for if 
he renounce fellowship with him on account of 
opinion, he virtually: recants all he has said 
against Orthodox ecclesiastical tyranny. 

The council which met to ordain the pastor, 
heard the sermon, and without pausing to say 
one word in denial of their participation in its 
sentiments, without stopping to inquire whether 
the person to be admitted to the ministry, held 
the like sentiments, they united with a ess- 
ed Deist, as though he were a minister of 
Christ, in ordaining to preach the gospel—one, 
who, for aught they knew, approved of every 
Deistical sentiment uttered. plan of pass- 
ing by in silence all differences of opinion, and 
trying to persuade the people that the difference 
is trifling, has been tried by the Unitarians for 
a long time, and with success. For proof of 
this we quote the following from the Unitarian: 
paper in Boston, of May 29: “ One of the pre- 
sent Unitarian ministers of Boston, in an inter- 
esting letter written in England in 1812, says: 
‘I never heard Dr. Freeman’ (who was nomi- 
nally an Episcopal minister, and who perverted: 
King’s chapel, Boston, to the use of Unitarians) 
‘express a Unitarian sentiment, and | believe 
he carefully avoids it in the pulpit, Because IT 
MIGHT UNNECESSARILY DISTURB SOME OF HIS: 
HEARERS. ‘There is now one more gentleman 
in Boston, who, with his intimate friends, may 
perhaps be considered a Unitarian, but he main- 
tains the same cautious reserve, and from nei- 
ther his sermons, his prayers, nor his private 
conversation, could [ infer that he was a Uni- 
tarian. Now even admitting, what I hardly 
think I have a right to do, that these gentlemen 
are Unitarians, to what can all this prudent re- 
serve be ascribed, but to their conviction that 
the preaching of Unitarian doctrines, would be 
offensive to their hearers, and injurious to their 
usefulness??” On this we remark that any 
system which needs for its p tion such 
ent reserve, cannot be of God, but must be 
of him who hateth the light.—And it is equally 
plain, that no class of men would have resorted 
to the base subterfuge of hiding soentirely their | 
real sentiments, unless they had been convinced 
that those sentiments were not at all necessary 
to the salvation, or the sanctification, or the 
morality, or the happiness of their hearers. 
They must have regarded their own cherished 
theological opinions as mere theoretical trifles, 
or else in holding back the explicit declaration 
of the Unitarian system, they showed them- 
selves indifferent to the welfare of men, and 
hostile tothe glory of God.—Nor is it less plain 
that they felt they had no argument sufficient 
to convince men in earnest about their salva- 
tion; they must first stupify them into insensi- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 


England, there has never been two opinions 
the matter in any churches of the orthodox faith. 
It appears that —— a church in Maine has 
very properly called to account some persons 
of highly respectable standing, for countenan- 
cing danci 


ia ing them to conclude with dancing. 
It waa not to be wondered at that the Unitarian 
Christian Register should take advantage of the 
circumstance to excite opposition, and place 


from 


plausible and  indefatiga- 
endeavours to quiet 


hin his 
For the Presbyterian. 


“THB SUPPORTERS OF OXFORD THEOLOGY. 


vie that atthe recent convention 


inst the " of the Oxford tracts, any 
foolish as to aseert that 
persons educated in other denomina- 


tions Ghd as it were new comers ittto the Episco- | godli 


an séct, that the obnoxious opinions were held. 
is would seem toimply that atiy man thorough- 
ly educated in the bosom of the Episcopal con- 
nection, ‘would ‘de proof 
Popety; Matter under what guise they came. 

the question is wholly one of fact—are the 
il promaets of Oxfordism in this coun- 
the-ehildren of the Episcopal sect, or are 
they chahgelings, who have been one or two 
things already my 

red more! #Sgrelyywe must say No. 

are the Alemni of the'Gen. 

y, New - York—men trained 
lates of New-York and Maryland, 
born Episcopalians. 

VISION- OF THE MILLENNIUM. 
Methought the promis’d “ latter day” 

Wag dawning onthe world— 
mankind, in peaceful:sway, 
Immeaauel’s banner was unfurl’d. 

‘The pow’rs of darkness fled the sight 
With all the shades of moral night 
"Phat, earth for ages, veiled; 
And man, that slumber’d long, awoke— 
eatan’s dark enthraliment broke— 
‘The blessed era hailed. 
Onev’ry breeze from Ocean’s isles, 
There comes a voice of praise ; 
The eastern world, and western wilds, 
The Deist, Turk, and Pagan now 
Reclaimed, with Christians, humbly bow, 
. The same Messiah own. | 
Fierce bigot fires consume no more, 
- And altars:drench’d with human gore 
ig At length are overthrown. 


Their harps that on the willows hung 
~- The Jews have taken down ; 
- Yea, Zion’s rapturous songs are sung, 
And endless joys the ransomed crown, 
Whilst they, for ages doom’d to roam, 
Return again in triumph home, 
And from their wanderings rest ; 
For Him, whom once they crucified 
And long contemptudusly denied, 

Their Saviour, they’ve confess’d. 
-Oppression’s fled. Her woes unknown 
past. No more her gloom 

On myriad wretches here is thrown, 
Nor on their fate beyond the tomb. 

Intemperance leads not now along 
‘A countless, haggard, mournful throng — 

_ ‘Through crime to dark despair. 

No more by Utbelief beguiled 

Do mortals tread her mazes wild, 
_ Dread war path ceas’d with tears and groans 
“To fill distracted realms.. - 

A horde of “ heroes” man disowns ; 

‘Their names oblivion overwhelms. 
How long, enchanted earth, how long 
Didst thou reward with wreath and song 

__ "Dhy foes, thy deadliest ones ! 

_ How oft among the laurel-crown’d 

- Have Truth and Virtue weeping found 

The murd’rers of thy sons ! 
The scene is chang’d. Thrice happy change! 

Mere talents now, no claim 

To honour, give. If they would range 

_ . Astray, their wreath were endless shame. 

_ But see the long-lost Martyr train 
In mem’ry, rise—in spirit, reign ! 

And those by mercy mov’d 

. The captive’s lonely cell to cheer, 

~ Or, hope, proclaim in regions drear— 
How much, tho’ late, approv’d! 


Peace, Love, and Truth walk earth around— 
Perennial joys impart ; 
And now where’er mankind is found 
_ There heart responsive beats to heart. 
_ Beneath his figtree each sits down 
_ In peace, ‘nor fears the lion’s frown, 
Nor serpent’s cunning wiles ; 
_ For kindness softens ev’ry breast, 
And all rejoice that all are blest 
With Heav’n’s enriching smiles. 
. Of Holiness, that heavenly fount, 
rivers round the land, 
As flows from God’s “ most holy mount” 
The stream of life at His right hand. 
Thence water’d, lo, the world resumes 
Its pristine beauty! Eden blooms 
Where all was waste before! 


And from this fountain all that will 
_ May quaff its living waters still 
And-live for ever more ! 


The vision fades. Ah, must we know 
That vice does yet abound? © — 
That crowds go down the road to wo, 

While “ few in Wisdom’s ways are found.” 
- But soon the Prince of Peace with men 
Shall reign; they worship Him again 
As the redeem’d on high. 
Then lift with joy, O man, thy head ; 
_ The morning-beams are round thee spread ; 
Redemption draweth nigh.” 
For the Presbyterian. 
CURIOUS COMBINATION IN VINDICATION OF 
DANCING. 


In all countries professing the reformed faith, 


J. M. B. 


the church has always borne a decided testi- 


mony against the amusement of dancing, as be- 


tog improper on many accounts, and unwarrant- 


in Christians or their households. In New 
on 


io their ing young 
for sewing and partly for play, 


pastor in an invidious light—for believing, 
the@ditor appears to do, that the church 


if they have time, be ‘half 


was ) fear off 


inst the errors of | 


pre-| 
t were 

ATOR. 


_mourin 


cause, that news are 
petent and sole judges in such matters, he pro- 
pounces the omplained of, to have 
been right. Close upon his heels fol- 
of holds Laud and ples as the 

‘holding up Laud and. his principles as th 
best in the rae it was natural to-vindicate his 
zeal for. Sunday sports and dancing, by cla- 
. inst Puritanic principles; 90 
adds his mite to make the r exercise 
discipline ridiculous. And not 
Catholic Herald, who sneers as sarcastically at 
‘the reasonable exercise of discipline as the high 
Churchman or the no Churchman. 

The only result ‘of this combination can be 
to strengthen the votaries of fashion in their at- 
tachment to a foolish practice; and to enable 
them to plead the sanction of men professing 
ness. | 


For the Presbyterian. 

| CURIOUS. 

‘In Richardson’s Dictionary is found the fol- 
lowing : 7 
“ Since faction ebbs and are out of fashion 
Their penny scribes take care t’ inform the nation 
How well men thrive in this or that plantation ; 
How Pennsylvania's air agrees with Quakers, 
And Carolina’s with Associators.”’ 

Dryden’s Prologue to the king and queen. 


SUNDAY EXCURSIONS. 

The cheap Sunday steamboats from Philadel- 
phia, are feelingly protested against in Burling- 
ton, New Jersey. The Gazette of last week 
says: 

‘ It has been painfully evident to most of our 
citizens for some weeks past, that the cheap fare 
| of the Sunday travelling steamboats has brought 

into our neighbourhood a class of people with 
whom it is not only unpleasant, hut dangerous, 
to be brought into such intimate,contact. Young 
boys, whose parents or -guardians appear to 
greatly neglect them, and children of a larger 
growth, without any nicer sense of propriety, 
swarm our streets on Sunday, overlook our 
rdens, ramble over our fields and orchards, 
reaking down fences and stealing fruit, and 
may be seen on the wharf at the return of the 
afternoon boats, by any one who chooses to sat- 
isfy himself of the fact, with pockets, hats and 
handkerchiefs, loaded with the finest fruit they 
could plunder from an unprotected garden or or- 
chard. The peaceful solemnities of the Sab- 
bath, are invaded by the boisterous merriment 
of gangs of ill-mana youth, while squads 
of foreign paupers, visiting us and the neigh- 
bouring towns on a professional begging trip, 
uniting pleasure with profit, knock at our doors 
with countenances so deeply grief-stricken as al- 
most to conceal the thievish propensity which 
long practice has made a part of their nature, 
watching opportunities to steal, or making ob- 
servations on the probable facility of breaking 
into our houses at night.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


MESSAGE 
Of the President of the United States, returning with his ob- 
jections, the Bill toi te the Fiscal of the Uni- 
ted States, August 16, 1841. 
To the Senate of the United States : 
The bill entitled ** An act to i rate the sub- 
acribers to the Fiscal Bank of the United States,” 


which originated in the Senate, has been considered 
by me, with a sincere desire to conform my action 
in rd to it, tothat of the two houses of Congress. 
By the constitution it ie made my duty, either to ap- 
prove the bill by signing it, or to return it with ~ 
objectione to the house in which it originated. 
cannot conscientiously give it my approval, and | 
proceed to discharge the duty required of me by the 
constitution—to give my reasons for disapproving. 

The power of Congress to create a National 
Bank to operate per se over the Union, has been a 
question of dispute from the origin of our Govern- 
ment. Men most justly and deservedly esteemed 
for their high intellectual endowments, their virtue 
and their patriotism, have, in regard to it, entertained 
different and conflicting opinions. Con have 
differed. The approval of one president has been 
followed by the disapproval of another. The people 
at different times have acquiesced in decisions both 
for and against. The country has been and still is 
deeply agitated by this unsettled question. It will 
oulles for me to say, that my own opinion has been 
uniformly proclaimed to be against the exercise of 
any such power by this government. On all suitable 
occasions, during a period of twenty-five years, the 
opinions thus entertained have been unreservedly ex- 
pressed. I derlared it in the Legislature of my own 
native State. In the House of Representatives of 
the United States it has been openly vindicated by 
me. In the Senate Chamber, in presence and 
hearing of many who are at this time members of 
that body, it has been affirmed and re-affirmed, in 
speeches and reports there made, and by votes there 
recorded. In popular assemblies | have unhesita- 
tingly announced it; and the last publie declaration 
which I made, and that but a short time before the 
late Presidentia) election, I referred to my previous- 
ly expressed opinionsas being those then entertained 
by me; with a full knowledge of the opinions thus 
entertained, and never concealed, I was elected by 
the people Vice-President of the United States.— 
By the occurrence of a contingency provided for by 
the constitution, and — under an impressive dis- 
pensation of Providence, I succeeded to the Presi- 
dential office. 

Before entering 


_ the duties of that office, I 
took an oath that Il wo 


uld “ preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United States.”” En- 
tertaining the opinions alluded nd having taken 
this oath, the Senate and the country will see that] 
could not give my sanction to a measure of the cha- 
racters described, without surrendering all claim to 
the respect of honourable men—all confidence on the 
part of the ple—all self-respect—all regard fcr 
moral and religiousebligations—without an observ- 
ance of which, no Government can be prosperous, 
and no People can be happy. It would be to com- 
mit a crime which I soll not wilfully commit to 
gain any earthly reward, and which would justly 
subject me to the ridicule and scorn of all virtuous 
men. 

I deem it entirely unnecessary at this time to en- 
ter upon the reasons which have brought my mind 
to the convictions I feel and entertain on this sub- 
ect. They have been over and over again repeated. 

f some of those who have preceded me in this high 
office have entertained and avowed different opinions, 
I yield all confidence that their convictions were sin- 
cere. I claim only to have the same measure meted 
out tomyself. Without going further into the 
ment, I will say that, in looking to the powers of this 
Government to collect, safely keep, and disburse the 
public revenue, and incidentally to regulate the com- 
merce and exchanges, I have not been able to satisfy 
myself that the establishmeut, by this Government, 

a bank of discount, in the ordinary omy se of 
that term, was a necessary means, or one demanded 
by propriety, to execute those powers. 

What can the local discounts of the bank have to 
do with the collecting, safe-keeping, and disbursing 
of the revenue? So far as the mere discounting of 
paper is concerned, it is quite immaterial to this 
uestion whether the discount is obtained ata State 
ank ora United States Bank. They are both equal- 
ly local—both beginning, and both ending in a local 
accommodation. What influence have local dis- 
counts, granted by any form of bank, in the regula- 
ting of currency and the exchanges? Let the 
history of the late United States Bank aid us in an- 
swering this inquiry. 

For several years after the establishment of that 
institution, it dealt almost exclusively in local dis- 


counts, and during that period, the country was, for 
the most 


rt, disappointed in the consequences an- 
ticipated from its incorporation. 

A uniform currency was not provided, exchan 
were not regulated, and little or nothing was added 


to the general circulation; and in 1820, its embar- 
rassments had become so great that the directors pe- 
titioned Congress to repeal that article of the char- 
ter which made its notes receivable every where in 
payment of public dues. It had, up to that period, 
dealt to but a ve 
foreign or domestic ; and as late as 1823, its opera- 
tions in that line amounted to a little more than 
$7,000,000 per annum ; a ve 
soon after occurred, and in 1 
changes amounted to upwards of $100,000,000, in- 
cluding the sales of its own drafts; and all these 
immense transactions were effected without the em- 
a of extraordinary means. 


small] extent in exchanges, either 


rapid augmentation 
its in ex- 


e currency of the country became sound, and 


the negotiations in the exchanges were carried on at 
the lowest possible rate. The circulation was in- 
creased to more than $22,000,000, and the notes of 
the Bank were 


ae equal to specie all over 


the country; thas showing, almost wearers) 


that it was the capacity to deal in exchanges, 


r behind is the | 
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not in local discounts, which furnished these facili- 


ties and advantages. It may be remarked too, that 
nding the of the 
Bank ‘the purcheee of the losees sus- 


ew York Churchman—for desirous eae suspended debt was enormous, and 


ages most disastrouseto the Bank and the country. 
ts power of local discount has, in fact, proved to be 
a fruitful source of favouritism and corru 


he | destructive to the public morals, and to the 
of | weal. 


The capital invested in banks of discount in the 
United States, created by the States, at this time, 
exceeds $350,000,000; and if the discounting of 
local paper could have produced any beneficial ef- 
fects, the United States ought to the sound- 
est currency in the. world, but the reverse is la- 
mentably the fact. 

Is the measure now under consideration, of the 
objectionable character to which-I have alluded? It 
is clearly so, unless by the sixteenth fundamental 
article of the 11th section it is made otherwiee. 
That article is in the following words: 

“ The directors of the said corporation shall es- 
tablish one competent office of discount and 
in any State in which two thousand shares shal! 
have been subscribed, or may be held, whenever, 
‘upon application of the legislature of such State, 
‘Congress may by law require the same. And the 
said directors may also establish one or more com- 
petent offices of discount and deposit in any Terri- 
tory or District of the United tes, and in any 
State, with the assent of such State; and when es- 
tablished, the said office or offices shall be only 
withdrawn or removed by the said directors prior to 
the expiration of this charter, with the previous as- 
sent of Congress. : 

Provided, In respect to any State which shal! not, 
at the first session of the cy err thereof held 
after the passage of this act, by resolution, or other 
usual legislative proceeding, unconditionally assent 
or dissent to the establishment of such office or offices 
within it, such assent of the said State shall be there- 
after presumed: And provided, nevertheless, That 
whenever it shall become necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution any of the powers granted by 
the Constitution, to establish an office or offices in 
any of the. States whatever, and the establishment 
thereof shall be directed by law, it shall be the duty 
of the said directors to establish sach office or offices 
accordingly.” 

It will be seen that by this clause the directors are 
invested with the fullest power to establish a branch 
in any State which has yielded its assent; and, hav- 
ing once established such branch, it shall not after- 
wards be withdrawn except by order of Congress. 
Such assent is to be implied. and to have the force 
and sanction of an actually exp:essed assent, ** pro- 
vided in respect to any State which shal! not, at the 
first session of the islature thereof held after the 
wee of this act, by resolution or other unusual 

gislative proceeding unconditionally assent or dis- 
sent to the establishment of such office or offices 
within it, such assent of said State shall be there- 
after presumed. The assent or dissent is to be ex- 
pressed ee at the first session of the Leg- 
tslalure by some legislative act; and, if not so 
exp , its assent is to be implied, and the direct- 
ors are thereupon invested with power, at such time 
thereafter as they may please, to establish branches, 
which cannot afterwards be withdrawn, except by 
resolve of Congress. 

No matter what may be the cause which may 
operate with the Legislature, which either prevents 
it from speaking, or addresses itself to its wisdom, 
to induce delay, its assent isimplied. Thisiron rule 
is to give way to no circumstances—it is unbending 
and inflexible. It is the language of the master to 
the vassal—an unconditional answer is claimed forth- 
with; and delay, postponement, or incapacity to 
answer, produces an implied assent which is ever 
after irrevocable. Many of the State elections have 
already taken place, without any knowledge, on the 
part of the people, that such a question was to come 
up. 

The Representatives may desire a submission of 
the question to their constituents preparatory to final 
action upon it, but this high privilege is denied ; 
whatever may be the motives and views entertained 
by the Representatives of the People toinduce delay, 
their assent is to be presumed, and is ever afterwards 
binding, unless their dissent shall be unconditionally 
expressed at their first session after the passage of 
this bill intoa law. They may, by formal resolu- 
tion, declare the question of assent or dissent to be 
undecided and postponed, and yet, in opposition to 
their express declaration to the contrary, their assent 
is to be implied. Cases innumerable might be cited 
to manifest the irrationality of such an inference. 

Let one or two in addition suffice. The popular 
branch of the Legislature may express its dissent by 
an unanimous vote, and its resolution may be de- 
feated by a tie vote in the Senate; and yet the as- 
sent is to be implied. Both branches of the Legis- 
lature may concor in a resolution of decided dissent, 
and yet the Governor may exert the veto power con- 
ferred on him by the State constitution, and their 
legislative action be defeated; and yet the assent of 
the legislative authority is implied, and the directors 
of this contemplated institution are authorized to es- 
tablish a branch or branches in such State, whenever 
they may find it conducive to the interest of the 
stockholders to du so; and having once established 
it, they can, under no circumstances, withdraw it 
except by act of Congress. The State may after- 
wards protest against such unjust interference—but 
its authority is gone. 

Its assent is implied by its failure or inability to 
act at its first session, and its voice can never after- 
wards be heard. To inferences so violent, and, as 
they seem to me, irrational, I cannot yield my con- 
sent. No court of justice would or could sanction 


dicial proceeding, by introducing presumptions at 
variance with fact, and inferences at the expense of 
reason. A State in a condition of duress, would be 

med tv speak, as an individual, manacled and 
in prison, might be presumed to be in the enjoyment 
of freedom. Far better to say to the States boldly 
and frankly, Congress wills, and submission is de- 
manded. 

It may be said that the directors may not establish 
branches under such circumstances; but this is a 

uestion of power, and this bill invested them with 
fall power to do so. If the Legislature of New 
York, or Pennsylvania, or any other State, should 
be found to be in such a condition as I have sup- 
posed, could there be any security furnished against 
such a step on the part of the directors? Nay, is it 
not fairly to be presumed that this proviso was in- 
nohened, for the sole purpose of meeting the contin- 
gency referred to? Why else should it have been 
introduced? And I submit to the Senate, whether 
it can be believed that any State would be likely to 
sit quietly down under such a state of things? 

In a great measure of public interest their patri- 
otism may be successfully appealed to, but to infer 
their assent from circumstances at war with such in- 
ference, I cannot but regard as calculated to excite a 
feeling at fatal enmity with the peace and harmony 
of the country. 1 must, therefore, regard this clanse 
as asserting the power to be in Congress to estab- 
lish offices of discount in a State, not only without 
its assent, but against its dissent; and so regarding 
it, I cannot sanction it. On general p:inciple, the 
power and control, deprives the transaction of all 
pretence to compact between them, and terminates, 
as we have seen, in the total abrogation of freedom 
of action on the part of the States. 

But further, the State may express after the most 
solemn form of legislation, its dissent, which may 
from time to time thereafter be repeated, in full view 
of its own interest, which can never be separated 
from the wise and beneficent operation of this Gov- 
ernment; and yet Congress may, by virtue of the 
last proviso, overrule its law, and upon grounds 
which, to such State, will appear to rest on a con- 
structive necessity and propriety, and nothing more. 
I regard the bill as asserting for C gress the 
right to incorporate a United States Bank, with pow- 
er and right to establish offices of discount and de- 
posit in the several States of this Union, with or 
without their consent, a principle to which I have 
always heretofore been opposed, and which can ne- 
ver obtain my sanction. And waiving al! other con- 
siderations growing out of its other provisions, I re- 
turn it to the House in which it originated, with 
these my objections to its approval. 

JOHN TYLER. 

Washington, August 16th, 1841. 


A New Fiscat Bayx.—It is stated in letters 
from Washington that a bill, embracing the 
features of an Exchange Bank, has been agreed on 
among the principal Whigs, and with the approval 
of the President; and that it will be presented to 
Congress, immediately after the action upon the 
Veto Message and that there can be no doubt it 
will become a law. 


Sus-Treasury Repeacep.—A m from the 
President announced to the Senate on Saturday, that 


ingthe Sub-Treasury. The Treasury is thus thrown 
back upon the footing of 1789, and the restriction of 
1816, with the now superadded penalties upon pub- 
lic defaulters that were in the Sub-Treasury Jaw.— 


The law of 1789 leaves it discretionary with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to select the place of de- | 


posit for the public money, with the restriction that 
nothing but specie or the bills of specie paying 
banks will be received. 


Tae Banxever Bitt.— On Tuesday last, the 
House of Representatives laid the Baokrupt Bill 


them, without reversing all that is established in ju- | 


he had signed the Bill, on Friday, the 13th, repeal- | 


the table, b ority of thirteen votes, The 
National dese not regard this vote, 


however, as conclusive, but it was expected that 
the vote would be reconsidered. The same paper 
higs, who constitute the ority of 


dependent on that of the Bankrupt Bill in the 
House. | 


Tue Geamu.—Lieot. Hunter's steamboat Germ, 
has arrived at Albany, and will go from thence to 
Syracuse and Oswego, via the Erie Canal. 


A Larce Water Watet.—The Messrs. Dupont 
have erected a water wheel for a cotton factory, near 
their powder mills in Delaware, which is truly a cu- 
riosity. Its diameter is upwards of forty feet, and its 
width less than three feet. It runs on friction wheels, 
and turns with a few buckets full of water.— Ball. 
Amer. 


Anotuer Steampoat Exptosion.—The Cincin- 
nati Republican states that on the 18th ult., fifteen 
miles above Gyandot, the steamboat Glide burst one 
of her boilers, and a young man named Harris was 
lost. It is not known whether he jumped overboard 
in the alarm or was knocked over. 


A Dirricuttry.—Count Bennet, a Spanish noble- 
man, and hia family came passengers from Trinidad 
de Cuba in the bark Ella, which vessel put into 
Hampton Roads a few days ago for water. The 
Count having with him five slaves, (his domestic 
servants,) had some difficulty with the civil authori- 
ties at Norfolk; the bringing of such persons into 
Virginia being prohibited by the law under severe 
penalties; but giving the requisite bonds, the servants 
were released. 

Mormons.—Large numbers of Mormons are now 
on their way to the settlement in Hancock county, 
Illinois. A large number from ar- 
rived there, and more are expected. e settlement 
is said to contain between ten and fifteen thousand 
inhabitants. 


Tae Wit1t1am Brown —One of the seamen belong- 
ing to this vessel, named Alexander W. Holmes, has 
been arrested at Philadelphia and committed for trial 
on thecharge of murder, having bees one of the crew 
of the long boat, and taking part in the drowning of 
the passengers. The warrent fér his arrest was 
granted on the depositions of Sally Corr and William 
Carr, two of the number saved, the latter a boy of 
twelve years. Both swore positively that Holmes 
took an active part in throwing the people overboard. 


IMPRISONMENT oF AN American Consut.—By an 
arrival at Philadelphia, we learn that the Government 
of Cuba had imprisoned Mr. Cross, the American 
Consul. It appears that about twelve months since 
a female na Angeline Smith, a native of Maine, 
died suddenly, without a will, leaving considerable 
property ; tt.ere being no authorized claimant, a good 
deal of plundering followed, 1nd several persons 
were arrested—the Spanish authorities then took pos- 
session of the remainder of the yroperty, and now re- 
fuse to give it up to the claimasts. The Consul for 
interfering in the business was imprisoned. 


U. S. Detawarg.—According to previous 
arrangement, the Heads of Depsrtments at Washing- 
ton, and a Jarge number of the members of Congress 
and invited guests, visited the ship Delaware, lying 
off Annapolis, on Saturday. We learn that after 
inspecting every part of the noble vessel, they were 
gratified with the novel sight d the exercise of the 
men in the various evolutions of a Naval engage- 
ment. ‘The drums beat to quarters, the yards were 
manned, the cannon thundered from the several decks, 
the muskets rattled from the rcund tops and quarter- 
decks, sail was made and taken in with surprising 
alacrity—every act showing the superior excellence 
of the ship and the great discipline of the crew. 
The company, we ence were highly pleased 
with their visit, to almost al] of whom the sight was 
entirely new. The President of the United States 
remained at Washington.— Ball. Amer. 


A Reconcitiation.—We lear from the Burling- 
ton (I. T.) Hawk Eye, that in consequence of a visit 
from Governor Chambers to the two parties of the 
Sacs and Foxes, they have beer reconciled to each 
other, and their past difficulties, it is believed, are 
fully settled. 


Distressinc Acctpent.—A lad named John Shoe- 
bert was dreadfully wounded at Washington city, on 
Friday, while gunning with some companions. 


New Corron.—We learn from the Fort Gaines 
Whig that one bale of new cot:on was received at 
that place on the 29th ultimo,from the plantation 
of Mr. Thomas Towson, Ran<olph, co., (Ga.) It 
sold for 18 cts.—Savannah Republi 


ican, 


Me.ancHo_y.—A sad accident happened on Mon- 
day at the printing office of Mr."Trow No. 114 Nas- 
sau street. An apprentice io the office, by the name 
of John C Garson, seventeen years of age, was in 
the fifth story and attempted to rin down through 
the scuttles upon the large rope by which goods are 
hoisted; unfortunately the rope was entirely un- 
wound. His weight drew out the staple by which 
the end was fastened, and he fell to the lower floor 
upon his head, and crushed his scull in a schocking 
manner. He was a lad of intelligence and smart- 
ness, and well known and esteemed in the Sabbath 
School of the Brainard Church in Rivington street, 
where he had been a regular attendant four or five 
years. He was taken tothe City Hospital, where 
he expired after a few hours of unconscious suffering. 
Two years ago the same tad fell tbyee stories 
through the scuttles and broke some of his bones; 
but from this he recovered under the faithful care of 
the same hospital to which he was yesterday carried 
to die.—Jvurnal of Commerce. 


Worrtny or Imitation.—The Highland Messen- 
ger states that a clan of the Cherokee Indians still 
remaining in North Carolina, numbering about seven 
hundred, all belonging to the Cherokee Temperance 
Society, except five or six, and these never pretend to 
drink spirits until they get among the whites. 


Nores.—Gov. Porter, has instructed the 
Attorney General, Mr. Johnson, to commence prose- 
cutions against all corporations of Pennsy|vania, not 
authorized to issue small Notes, after the 10th of 
September. All persons or corporations known as 
engaged in the issue or introduction of the small 
notes of other states, will also receive special atten- 
tion from the Attorney General or his Deputies. 


Kitiep sy Licutninc.—During the severe thun- 
der storm on Wednesday of last week, Mr. Hiram 
Gray, son of David Gray, of this village, was struck 
by lightning, and instantly killed, while at work at 
the underpinning of abarn. The lightning struck 
the ridge of the barn, shattered to atoms one of the 
rafters, and from thence the electric fluid passed 
down two of the upright boards near to where Mr. 
Gray was at work, and was conducted to him un- 
doubtedly by an axe which he held in his hand; 
there were also several other iron implements near 
him, which probably acted as conductors to the fluid. 
The lightning passed down his body, tearing his 
clothes, and bursting out the heel of one of his boots. 
We learn that several cows were killed by lightning 
the same day in Davenport.—Delaware Express. 


Frencn Squapron.—The French Frigate L’Ar- 
mide, of 40 guns, anchored in Hampton Ruads on 
Monday last. She is commanded by Admiral Arn- 
ous, and is to be joined by two brigs of war and re- 
main for several weeks. 


Government Loan.—We learn from the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, that Mr. Morris 
Ketchum, of the house of Ketchum, Rodgers and Be- 
ment, has taken the remaining five hundred thousand 
dollars of the million and a half Joan brought into 
the market by the Secretary of the Treasury. Terms 
five and a half per cent. interest. 

A Donation.—Captain Stockton, of the Navy, has 
made a donation of $4000 to the American Whi 
Society, one of the Literary Associations of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey. 


Tornapo aT WasHinoton.—A tornado (or whirl- 
wind, as stated in the Intelligencer) occurred on Wed- 
nesday in Washington city, of a most violent and de- 
structivecharacter. Its course was principally along 
the canal, and through a portion of the city the least 
densely inhabited, and therefore produced much less 
injury than otherwise would have been the case. 
The force of the wind is said to have been go great as 
to waft a quantity of boards from a lumber yard, hun- 
dreds of feet above the earth, and even to have raised 
a carriage into the air. Anumber of buildings were 
greatly injured, and other species of damage done. 
The greatest consternation is said to have seized 
the citzens, and caused them to apprehend much 
more serious consequences than actually ensued. 


Coat Trape.—The break in the Delaware Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Canal has been repaired, 
the water let in and navigation resumed. It is said 
that the Lehigh Canal has suffered no damage by the 
late heavy rains. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE Presipent—By and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.—Richard K. 
Call Governor of the Terri of Florida. Wm. 
Prentiss, Marshal of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Illinois. 

CasvaLty.—On the 24th ult. at Rostville, Logan 
county, Illinois, Mr. Tennessee Dunlap, of Sanga- 
nan county, was accidentally killed by the discha 
of his rifle. While leaning on his rifle it went off, 
the ball passing from the hip to the shoulder blade. 


that at Lochmere Point, 


a thriving suburb of Boston, there is a store in 


which heretofore eighteen thousand dollars worth 


of spiritous liquors have been sold annually, and 
that the sales in the same store for the first hal 
of this year amount to only $500; and that there is 
no other caase for this falling off bata pe tem per- 
ance reform which has taken place in the village. 


Fire anp Casuatty at Paterson, New Jen- 
szy.—Mr. Nightingale’s extensive cotton factory 
was burnt on Frida — One of the immense 
rag boilers of the Passaic Paper Mills, owned by 
H. V. Butler, burst on Satarday morning, with a 
tremendous explosion, carrying away the whole side 
of the ere Several persons were badly scald- 
ed—none fatally. 


Heattu or New Orteans,—The Picayune of 
the 7th inst. observes: * The state of the atmosphere 
continues to improve. A balmy southern wind is 
now blowing. Nocase of yellow fever yet reported 
to the Board of Health; none has occurred in the 
Charity Hospital, nor in the hospital of Drs. Camp- 
bell and ackie; one case—a fatal one—has 
been reported in the hospital of Drs. Stone and 
Kennedy. The city, on the whole, is remarkably 
healthy. Cases of severe bilious and intermittent 
fever will always occur at this season of the year.” 


INFoRMATION FoR THOsE 1T MAY 
letters to Americans at Paris should be directed to 
the care of the Consulate or Legation, or some 
known banker or merchant. If not they are—after 
a — inquiry, usually fruitless—thrown into a 
dead box of the General Post Office, where they are 
dissected. Our Consuls every where receive for 
Americans, of whose address they are ignorant, 
numbers of letters which are not called for; and, no 
provision being made for the postage, the Consul’s 
are thus heavily ‘axed. The postage between Eng- 
land and France is enormous, disgraceful to the 
Governments. When persons in America write by 
the steamer, to Paris, on their own business, they 
should contrive to pay that charge. The resident in 
Paris may be glad to defray the expense of what re- 
lates to his own concerns, but not so in all cases of 
mere service to others. 


Unrrep States Banx.—Mr. Jaudon has been re- 
appointed Agent of the Bank to England. The 
great amount of American stocks in England, held 
from the bank as collateral security, renders neces- 
sary the presence of some well informed agent, to 
represent the interests of the bank, and to explain 
the true character of the various stocks. James 
Robertson, Esq. has been appointed president of the 
Bank, in the place of Col. Drayton, resigned. 


Horeisre Arrair.—Three children of the respect- 
ive ages of 18 months, three years and five years, 
were murdered at Louisville, Mississippi, by their 
mother, on the 24th ult. The woman, whose name 
is Roper, is subject to fits of insanity, and no doubt 
committed the dreadful deed during one of them.— 
She laid the children on a block of wood, decapita- 
ted them with an axe, and was then about to hang 
herself, but was prevented by her husband. Since 
the murder, she has recovered her senses and is 
said to be a prey to the most terrible remorse. 


State Map or Pennsyivania.—By an act passed 
April, 1840, the Secretary of the Commonwealth is 
required to furnish to the order of any president of 
an academy, incorporated lyceum, or female semi- 
nary of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, a State 
Map, to be specially appropriated and used for such 
academy or female seminary, and for no other pur- 
pose. 

Stream Packet Acapia.—The Acadia left Boston 
on the 16th inst. for Liverpool, among her passen- 


| gers is Donald McLeod, Esq., who goes out as the 


bearer of despatches to our Minister, at the Court of 
St. James. She also carries out fifty-eight passen- 
gers, twenty of whom will stop at Halifax, and 
others will be taken on board atthatport. Her mail 
bags contain 7000 letters and the usual quantity of 
newspapers. She takes upwards of $100,000 in 
specie. 

Destructive Fire in New Onteans.—On the 4th 
inst. a fire occurred at New Orleans in the drug store 
of Louis Massey, which destroyed six four story 
stores before it was subdued, with their entire con- 
tents. ‘The names of the occupants were P. L. Mas- 
sey, Taylor, Gardiner &Co., Andrews & Brothers, 
J. E. Woodruff, Wm. M. Beall, Kirkman, Abernathy 
& Hanna, Quarles, Spring & Co., Barrett & Lepage, 
and C, Dufour. The property was owned by L. 
Britton, J. Slidell, C Morgan, and C. A. Jacobs, 
and is presumed to be fullyinsured. The loss is 
probably about $100,000—mostly insured. 


TimsBer.—-A Committee of the House 
of Representatives have recommended that the tim- 
ber to be used in the construction of a new bridge 
over the Potomac, between Georgetown and Wash- 
ington, be subjected to the mineralizing process in- 
vented by Dr. Edward Earle. 


Ixpian Distursance.—From the Fayetteville (Ar 
kansas) Witness, we Jearn that a disturbance of rath- 
er a serious character has taken place between the 
Indians and the whites at or near Fort Wayne. The 
Witness says:—*‘It appears that upon the 4th of 
July, on account of its being a national day, a num- 
ber of the soldiers of the garrison were allowed the 
privilege of visiting the village of Maysville, a short 
distance from the Fort. Whilst there, having in- 
dulged right freely in their cups, as is soldiers’ wont, 
a riot took place, in which several of the soldiers 
and some Indians from the Cherokee nation took 

art, the consequence of which was, that one of the 
Sadiene met his death and another was badly wound- 
ed. The soldiers concerned in this affray were im- 
mediately placed in the guard-house, and efforts 
were made to ascertain which of them it was who 
committed the murder, but without gyccess. Mean- 
while the friends of the deceased Indian became im- 
patient at the delay, and collecting eome six or seven 
hundred warriors, went themselves down before the 
Fort, threatening to burn it and massacre the garri- 
son, unless the perpetrators were instantly given 
up for punishment. This, of course, the commandant 
of the Fort refused to do, and it was with the great- 
est difficulty that a number of the chief men of the 
nation could prevail upon the multitude to desist for 
a time from violence.’ 


Tue Coneress Fricate.—This vessel which was 
launched at Portsmouth, N. H.,on Monday 16th 
inst., is said to be a splendid specimen of naval archi- 
tecture. The Boston Journal states that “ great pains 
have been taken with her construction, and experi- 
enced architects have expressed great admiration of 
her model and proportions. This ship is, in fact, 
designed to be a model frigate—and we have reason 
to believe that no little interest is felt by the Navy 
Board, and Naval Architects, to know what may be 
the result of some experiments tried in her construc- 
tion.” 


Most CaLamity.—The Buffalo papers 
contain a distressing account of the total destruction 
by fire of the splendid steamer Erie, and the loss of 
nearly TWO HUNDRED LIVES, and a large amount of 
merchandise. We annex the following particulars : 

The Erie left Buffalo on Monday afternoon, 9th 
inst., at 10 minutes past 4 P, M., loaded with mer- 
chandise destined for Chicago, and, as nearly as can 
be ascertained, about two hundred persons, including 
passengers and crew, on board. Nota paper nor an 
article of any kind was saved. Of course it is im- 
possible to give a complete list of those on board.— 
Of cabin passengers, Capt. Titus thinks there were 
between 30 and 40, of whom 10 or 12 were ladies. 
In the steerage were about 140 passengers, nearly all 
of whom were Swiss and German emigrants. They 
were mostly in families, with the usual proportion of 
men, women and children. The heart bleeds at the 
thought. The boat had been thoroughly overhauled, 
and although the wind was blowing fresh, every 
thing promised a pleasant and prosperous voyage. 
Nothing occurred to mar this prospect till about 8, 
when the boat was off Silver Creek, about 8 miles 
from shore, and 33 miles from Buffalo, when a slight 
explosion was heard, and immediately, instantane- 
ov almost, the whole vessel was enveloped in 

ame. 

Among the passengers on board, were six paint- 
ers in the employ of Mr. W. G. Miller of Buffalo, 
who were going to Erie to paint the steamboat Mad- 
ison. They had with them demijohns filled with 
spirits of turpentine and varnish, which, unknown 
to Capt. Titus, were placed on the boiler deck di- 
rectly over the boilers. One of the firemen, who 
was saved, says he had occasion to go on the deck, 
and seeing the demijohns, removed them. They 
were replaced, but by whom is not known. Imme- 
diately previous to the bursting forth of the flames, 
as several on board have stated, a slight explosion 
was heard. The demijohns had probably burst with 
heat, and their inflammable contents, taking fire in- 
stantly, communicated to every part of the boat, 
which having been freshly varnished, caught as if it 
had been gunpowder. Capt. Titus, who was on the 
waa deck at the time, rushed to the ladies cabin to 
obtain the life preservers of which there were trom 90 
to 100 on board ; but so rapid had been the progress of 
the flames, he found it impossible to enter the eabin. 
He returned to the upper deck on his way giving orders 
to the engineer to stop the engine, the wind and the 
headway of the boat increasing the fierceness of the 
flames, and driving them aft. The engineer replied 
that in consequence of the flames, he could not reach 
the engine. | 

The steersman was instantly directed to pot the 
helm hard a-starboard. The vessel swung slowly 
round, heading to the shore, and the boats—there 
were three on board—were then ordered to be lower- 
ed. ‘Two of the boats were lowered, but, in conse- 
quence of the heavy sea on, and the headway of the 
vessel, they both swamped as soon as they touched 
water. e will not attempt to describe the awful 


and appalling condition of the passengers. Some 
were ee Sith fear and horror, others plunged 
headlong madly into the water, others again seized 
apon any thing buoyant opon which they could le 
hands. The small boat forward had been lowered. 
It was along side of the wheel, with three or four 
in it, when the captain jumped io and the 

t immediately d astern and filled with 

water. A lady doa y with a life preserver on. 
She cried for help. There was no safety in the boat. 
The captain threw her the only oar in the boat. She 
caught the oar and was saved. It was Mrs. Egat, 
of Milwaukie, and she was the only lady saved. 

In this condition, the boata mass of fierce fire, and 
the passengers and crew endeavouring to save them- 
selves by swimming, or supporting themselves by 
whatever they could reach—they were found by the 
Clinton at about 10 P. M. The Clinton left Buffalo 
the morning of the same day, but in consequence of 
the wind had put into Dunkirk. She lay there till 
nearly sunset, at which time she ran out, and had 
proceeded as far as Barcelona, when just at twilight 
the fire of the Erie was discovered some twenty miles 
astern. The Clinton immediately put about and 
reached the burning wreck about ten. It was a fear- 
ful sight. All the upper works of the Erie had been 
burned away. The engine was standing, but the 
hull wasa mages of dull, red flame. The passengers 
and crew were floating around, es in their 
agony and shrieking forhelp. The boats of the Clin- 
ton were instantly lowered and manned, and every 
person that could be seen or heard was picked up, 
and every possible relief afforded. The Lady, a 
little steamboat lying at Dunkirk, went out of that 
harbour as soon as possible after the discovery of tl.e 
fire, and arrived soon after the Clinton. It was not 
thought by the survivors that she saved any. 

By one A.M. all was still except the dead crackling 
of the fire. Nota solitary individual could be seen 
or heard on the wild waste of waters. A line was 
then made fast to the remains of the Erie’s rudder, 
and an effort made to tow the hapless hull ashore. 
About this time the Chautauque came up and lent 
her assistance. The hull of the Erie was towed 
within about four miles of the shore, when it sunk 
in eleven fathoms water. By this time it was day- 
light. The lines were cast off. ‘The Clinton head- 

for Buffalo which she reached about six o’clock. 

An investigation was in progress, for the pur 
of ascertaining the origin of the fire. From all we 
can gather, it must have originated from some defect 
in the furnaces, as an explosion was heard and the 
fire was seen to issue at once from among the ma- 
chinery. The captain thinks there were two hun- 
dred passengers. The total loss is estimated at 
$300,000. ‘The boat cost about $75,000. Mer- 
chandise on board is estimated at $20,000 and it is 
supposed the emigrants had about $180,000 in spe- 
cie! What sacrifice of property as well as fearful 
destruction of human life! Capt. Titus in his ex- 
amination says that he believes the pilot, Mr. Ful- 
ler, remained at the wheel fill he was burned to 
death. Itis a singular coincidence that the Erie 
was burned at almost identically the same spot where 
the Washington was burned in June, 1838. Capt. 
Brown, who commanded the Washington at that 
time, happened to be on board the Clinton, and was 
very active in saving the survivors of the Erie. 

We annex a list of the lost and saved so fur as 
has been ascertained. 

Lost—W. M. Camp, Harrisburgh, Pa.; Willet 
Weeks, Brooklyn; John C. Pool, New York city; 
E. S. Cobb, Ann Arbour, Mich.; Otto Torp, N. Y.. 
wife and three children; Lloyd Gelston, Erie, 
Clerk; Mr. Joles, Steward of the boat; Mrs. Giles 
Williams, Chicago; Chas. J. Lynde, Milwaukie; 
Watts S. Lynde, Homer, N. Y.; Mrs. Wm. H. 
Smith, and child, Schenectady; A. Sears, Phillip 
Barbier, Henry Weaver, Wm. Thomas, — Evarts, 

Peter eo painters, Buffaloe, in the employ of 
Wm. G. Miller; Miss A. Miller, Buffalo, sister of 
Wm. G. Miller; J. D. Woodward, New York; 
Wm. Griffin, Mississippi; D. S. Sloan, Geneva; 
F. Stow, Canada; Wm. Sacket, Michigan; Mrs. 
Spencer and two children; Mrs. Dow; Mrs. Robin- 
son, Ballston Spa, N. Y.; Miss Robinson, do.; 
Miss King, do.; Mr. Moore, lady and two children, 
from Yates Co., moving to Michigan; Orin Green, 
Rushville Yates Co.; Roome Button, from near 
Fort Plain; Charles S. Mather, Mt. Clemens, Mi- 
chigan—has a family at that place; Silas K. Green, 
fireman, of Erie, Pa. He left the steamboat Mis- 
souri on her way up, and went aboard the Erie then 
fitting out; Oliver Nadeau, Montreal—a Canadian 
Frenchman, bound to Dubuque, where he has a 
brother. Aged about 19. Has friends in Montreal; 
Peter Vaughart, wife and three children, of Buffalo. 
Has six other children at Erie, Pa.; Eliza Packen- 
| ham, cabin maid; Rev. Wm. Morris, an Evan 
list; Miss Griffin, in company of Mr. E. Griffin, of 
New York, before mentioned; John Allen, 2d engi- 
neer; — Carpenter, the owner of a race horse, 
which was on board; Maria Jones; Anthony Wei- 
chel and family of 8 persons, Buffalo; Peter Stein, 
Boffalo; A. Siegel, wife and three children, Buf- 
falo; George Kraft, do.; John Long and family of 
four persons, do.; Michael Kreis, do; Philip Voe- 
le, one of the band from Erie; John Voegele, a 
wiss emigrant, wife and nine children; had in his 
ee 25,000 florins; John Angell, Providence, 


Saved—The following list of persons: Jerome 
McBride, wheelman, badly burned; James Loverty, 
do.; Hiram De Graff, passenger; Dennis McBride, 
lst mate; Theodore Sears, painter; J. H. St. John, 

assenger to Chicago; C. Hogg, do., badly burned ; 
illiam Wadsworth, one of the band, Erie; Al- 
fred O. Wilkeson, East Euclid, Ohio; William 
Hughes, 2d mate; Luther B. Searls, fireman; 
Thomas J. Tann, Pittsford, N. ¥.; John Winchel, 
Buffalo; Edgar Clemens, Ist engineer? Son of 
George Bebee, Cleveland; Harrison Forrester, Har- 
bour Creek, Pa.; Thomas Quinlin, Middlefield, Mass.; 
three German passengers, badly burned; Robert 
Robinson, cologved man, barber; ———— Johnson, 
do., 3d cook; Giles Williams, Chigago; Capt. Ti- 
tus, captain of boat; Mrs. Lynde, Milwaukie; 
Chriatian Durler, Holmes Co., Ohio; Rice, 
Hydraulics, Buffalo, badly burned. 

e Buffalo Press gives the following as an accu- 
rate list of the number on board :—Swiss passengers 
130; cabin do. 50; deck do. Americans, &c., 50; 
crew 25; musicians 10—total 275; saved 33; num- 
ber lost 242. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


FROM CANTON. 

The ship Oneida, arrived at New York, brin 
intellegence from Canton to the 27th of Apuil. e 
state of affairs was very nearly the same as when 
the Akbar sailed. Trade was going on precisely as 
before the commencement of hostilities. The 
foreigners were at the Factories, but went on board 
the ships in the river every night for safety. The 
people were returning to Canton but not very fast. 

‘T'eas were very scarce and coming in slowly, and 
with the exception of the Ed. Preble, which had a 
few chops on board, it was very doubtful if any ves- 
sel could getacargoforsometime. Silks werealso 
scarce. Sir Gordon Bremer had not 
returned from Calcutta, but was expected in about 
twenty days, when the fleet would probably go 
North to open offensive operations in the neighbour- 
hood of Pekin. The British fleet were part at 
Hong Kong and part stationed in the river, above and 
below Canton, to overawe the Chinese, 

The news of Capt. Elliot’s supersedure by Sir 
Henry Pottingere had not been received when the 
Oneida left. ‘The Oneida sailed in company with 
the Argyle, for Baltimore. The Konohassett sailed 
before the Oneida commenced tema, and was pass- 
ed about the 9th of May, off Gaspar Islands. 

An Imperial Edict had been issued which is over- 
flowing with patriotism, and breathes war, war, war, 
against the barbarian English. 

FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


We havea file of the Bermuda Gazette tothe 10th 
inst. from which we make the following summary. 

The accounts from Barbadoes are melancholy 
enough—rain had fallen heavily in some parts of the 
island but the general aspect of the country was 
dreary in the extreme. Almost every pond was 
dry, and some of the wells had failed. At some es- 
tates the labourers had to go miles for water. 

British Guiana and Trinidad are said to be in- 
creasing in prosperity on the ruin of the other British 
West India Islands—all owing to the efflux of la- 
bourers from the latter to the former. 

At Kingston, St. Vincent, there had been a despe- 
rate and alarming riot. ‘The mob attacked the police, 
demolished the station house, tore down the stocks, 
and proceeded to such further extremities that it was 
found necessary to set the military at them. The 
Privy Council was summoned in special session— 
250 citizens were sworn in as special constables— 
and about 100 of the rioters were apprehended, At 
one time they actually had almost entire possession 
of the town.— Com. Adv. ~- 


MALAY PIRACY, 

We find in the Sag-Harbour Corrector of Wednes- 
day a long account of the seizure, by the natives, of 
the whaling barque Pilot, of London, in December 
of last year. The Pilot had proceeded to the Chow- 
ry Islands, to obtain provisions, and while the second 
mate and captain were on shore in two of the boats, 
the vessel was boarded and taken possession of by 
the natives. ‘he boat in which the second mate 
went ashore was attacked at the same time; be was 


killed, as also the hoat-steerer, and two others were/ 


wounded, The others in the boat succeeded in 


making off, and after some days fell in with a Brit- the Schoo! 


| 
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ish man-of-war, bound to China, which, however, 
went out of her be to the ony Islands, 
and recovered the barque, or rather wreck, 
for the natives had plundered and destroyed on the 
most extensive scale. Ten were saved, as 
above ; two were killed ; what became of the other 
twenty one, including the captain and mate, was not 
known. The account was written by the surgeon, 
by the United States Consal at 

t. Melena, ‘ 


FROM LIBERIA. 

By the arrival at New York of the brig Helen 
Mar, from Western Africa, letters and papers have 
been received to the llth of June. 

The Luminary of the 2ist of May states that a 
large cargo of slaves was recently sent off from the 
vicinity of Cape Mount, in a vessel which eluded 
the vigilance of the men-of-war cruising off the coast. 

Methodist Mission.—* the. missionary opera- 
tions were in an unexampled state of prosperity. 
Papers contain a very interesting report from the 
superintendents of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
School in Monrovia. It embraces a weekly state- 
ment of attendance. The last week in the report 
ends April 25th, One hundred and thirty pupils 
were then present. 

H. B. M. frivate Iris Monrovia on the 10th 
of May, on her way to the Island of Ascension. 
The Iris has done great service to the cause of hu- 
manity in an expedition up the Rio Pongas, in 
which she destroyed all the slave factories in that 
region. 

‘he Herald gives an instance of the fidelity with 
which the natives generally fulfil their agreements 
with the colony. By a recent purchase the colony 
has uired tracts of land extending about fift 
miles along the coast, and indefinitely inward. 
was on this part of the coast that the schoonor Hard 
Times was wrecked in March; and as soon as she 
struck she was, by their country law, their property. 
But they said she was Mr. Brown’s vessel, and 
touched nothing until the schooner was abandoned, 
when they naturally concluded that all was left for 
them, and proceeded to help themselves. Subse- 
quently, however, Governor Buchanan visited the 
wreck, and with some little difficulty recovered all 
the articles of value. 


SAILOR'S HOME. 


The Female Seamens’ Friend Society, having taken un- 
der their care and patronage, the Sailor's Home, No. 10 
Lombard street, Philadelphia, kept by Samuel L. Room, on 
strictly segesense inciples, do therefore authorize their 
Agent, the Rev. O. ass, to collect money, furniture, 
books, é&c, in aid of said house, and do also invite the public 
to assist in sustaining so important an establishment. By 
order of the Board. M. H. Gano, Sec. 


MEETING ON BOARD SHIP. 

The Rev. Mr. Burrows, of the Baptist Church, and O. 
Douglass, of the Mariner's Charch, will hold divine service 
on board the barque Coosa, Captain Moore, lying at Girard 
wharf, = above Market sireet, Philadelphia, on to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) afternoon, 22d inat., at fiveo’ 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TEMPERANCE MEETING. 


Ata large oe the Printers of Philadelphia, con- 
ic notice, at hy North street, 
above Fifth, on Saturday evening, August Anthony 

fert, was appointed President, Charles Brigham, Vice Prec 
dent, and Alexander Knox, Secretary. 

_ The object of the meeting being stated from the Chair, 
it was 

Resolved, That a Committee of five be appoioted to draw 
resolutions ex ive of the sense of the meeting. 

The | were appointed as thet Commit- 
tee—Thomas McKellar, Wm. F. Geddes, E. Richardson, L. 
Thompson, and S. Douglas Wyeth. 

The Committee oe the following resolutions, which 

t in the opinion is meeting, forma- 
tion of a Philadelphia ‘Typographical Temperance Society, 
is highly desirable. 

, That a Committee of five be appointed for the 
SS Rules for the government of such 
ty. 


The i rsons were then appointed to out 
ee oe Alexander Knox. It was 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lished in all the papers friendly to the cause. 
On 
Resolved, tthe meéting now adjourn 
this Hall,on Saturday evening, 28th August, for the pur- 
pose of idering and adopting the Rules to be then re- 
for the government Typographical Temperance 
iety, and for other purposes with the perma- 
nent tion of the institution. 
ANTHONY President. 
Charles Brigham, Vice-President. 
Alexander Knox, . 


DIED. 
At Philadelphia, on Tuesday , 17th instant, Ex1- 
ge-| zaperu, eldest daughter of Henny and THa 
in the 16th year of her age. 


Suddenly, near Roadstown, New Jersey, on the 2th ult., 
Mrs. Jemima Bacon, wife of James Bacon, Eaq., in the 59th 
year of her age. The death of this excellent woman has 
removed from her afflicted husband one whose value he had 
learned to estimate during a umion of more than thirty-eight 
years, and has infused sorrow into the breasts of a cir- 
cle of connections and friends, to whom she was 
by the kindness of her heart, and the pleasantness of her 
manners. The writer having sustained the relation of pas- 
tor to Mrs. B. for upwards of sixteen years, has had full op- 
portunity to learn her worth, and se has he known one 
whose society has yielded him more unmingled satisfaction. 
In all the relations of life she was highly exemplary. En- 
dowed with a natural disposition, kind and ausecobin, she 
which 


had in early life sought and obtained that divine 
adds a charm to every human excellency, while it enables 
its possessor to subdue the evil propensities of our fallen na- 
ture. For more than a year previous to her death, Mrs. B. 
had been subject to Paralysis, and it was an unexpected at- 
tack of that disease, which terminated her valuable life. 
She had seemed to her family for a few weeks past, to enjoy 
more than a usual degree of health, and was preparing to 
accompany her husband on a visit to some relations at a dis- 
tance; she was activel ongaged in domestic duties, until 
late in the evening of the ult.. and a little after mid- 
ight, was in eternity! What an enforcement is this event 


‘the Scriptural admonition, “ Boast not thyself of to-mor- 
row; for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.” — 
“How many fall as sudden, not as safe!” nature of her 


complaint prevented any expression of her feelings in view 
of her remova! from thie world, but the subject was one of 
which she had often speken to her and friends. She 
was aware how peculiarly liable was to be taken sud- 
denly, and had long entertained what the poet calls 
“ Familiar thoughts, which slope the way to death,” 

and by the grace of God was prepared for it. Her hope was 
founded on the mercy of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and it was not disappointed. “I heard a voice from heaven 
saying unto me, Write, blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours; and their works do follow them.” 


WENTY YEARS AGO.—Uncle Hugh, or Twenty 
Years Ago. A Temperance 7 James 
Just published and 1 T. E. CHAPMAN, 


aug 21—3t Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
HE LATEST PUBLICATIONS.—The of Der- 
ry; or, Sufferings of the Protestants. A Tale of the 


Revolution, By Charlotte Elizabeth. ‘The Widow directed 
to the Widow's God. By John Angell James. The Peasant 
and the Prince. By Harriet Martineau. The ee of 
Democracy ; illustrated in the history of Gaul and France. 
By Alexander Dumas. Translated by an American. Lec- 
tures on the History of Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
From the German of F. Schlegel. Miscellanies of Litera- 
ture. By the author of Curiosities of Literature. A new 
tion, revised and corrected. . 

New School Library Books.—Sketches and Sto- 
ries for Young Children, Matthew and Francis Preston, or 
the benefit of Scriptural instruction illustrated, in the case 
of two beloved sons. Jessie Graham: or Friends dear, but 
Truth dearer. By Aunt Kitty. A Visit to Nahant, being a 
Sequel tothe Wonders of the Deep. By a Lady. A Week 
in the New Year. Visits to Aunt Clement; or, Conversa- 
tions on the Connexion between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Francis Lucas. By the author of Life of Moses. The 
Infant Brother. By the author of Wonders of the Deep, &c. 
Useful and Happy. By Rev. FE. N. Kirk. The Pleasantness 
of Early Piety. By .G, Pike. The Pleasures of a Reli- 
gious Life. By J. A. James. Charles Linn; or, how to Ob- 
en Rule. For sale 

HOOKER & AGNEW, 

N. b-¢ corner of Chesrut and Fifth street, Philadelphia. 

aug 


ROBERTS’ English and Mathematical School, 8. E. 
4+ corner of Eighth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. The 
duties of this Institution will be resumed on Wednesday, the 
first day of September next. | 
References.—Rev'ds. D. L. Carroll, D.D, J.C. Clay, D.D., 
John Todd, Robert Adair, George B. Ide, Robert W. Cush- 
man, William Suddards, Eliakim Pheips, John L. Grant. 
Messrs. Caleb Hand, Benj. W. Chase. W. Throckmor- 
ton, John Mulford, John Farr, Edward Mullins, D. — 
rick. aug 


serve the 


NEW EDITION of “ Views of Interesting Places in 

the Holy Land,” 43 pp. 8vo., in large type, fine paper, 

bli . & view is a with a brie 

ny with them in the Sacred 


exercise for Children, inasmuch as the im 
history makes is strengthened aud confirmed by the illustra. 


aug 21 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
M. RICE’S SCHOOL, South-west corner of 

W. and Arch streets Philadelphia, will be o on 

Wednesday, the first of September. The course of instruction 

is extensive, embracing all the branches necessary 

pare the Pupil for the Counting house, or for admission into 

any of our Coll . M. 

are well known to the public, has been engag 

enmansh: 


in 

perienced of Modern Languages. Applications 

nort otreet. 

. M. D.; Alezander 
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rag Bon the House, nine-tenths are in favoar of the bill. 
“_e | dox ué fe. They were ts Jas the ents of the Whigs, except two, are strong- 
pe let x white ti ‘tard is b overin ly opposed to it. It has generally understood 
E 7 that the fate of the Land Bill in the Senate, was 
Virginia, where such noble testimony was borne 
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8. L. 
Scriptures, and their appearance 
Teachers and Parents may use this work as an inte 
which accompanies appiness; a 
sources and os it corrected. By 
J. A. James. ] or sale by the 
| he Henry, Samuel H. Perkins, John V. Cowell, Jos. B, Mitchell, 
as —— Wm. A. Budd, Henry Ewing. and James Wray, Eaq'ra. 
ON Mc of the above uamed gentlemen ara patrone of 
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pe following, 
rare apd-curiows 
or 
held forth in some thousands of exam by 
Semuel Clark, Pasfor of Bennet-Fink, Lon- 
of which'the third edition was publ 
in 1087." ‘Phe same ‘suthor 


“Poetical. Meditation” is appended 
of thefotmer-work, under the 


of * Helps to Gaderstand the Seriptures.”*| 
ire'to have been the production of the au- | 


It dppetits'to 
bon, though subscribed with his initials 
only { {>¥ in a foregeing section, there 
is @ ical contribution with his full 
nature attached, Joho Clark. 
nister of the Gospel at 


of such 


derous folio, seldom turned over, must 


that of sacred in 


plain and” simple, yet powerful and ng, | 
exposition of the worth and applicability of the | 
mer Scriptures to the exigencies of all those | 


w levingly consultthem. = 
In the smallest compass consistent with clear 
and vivid representation, the author has com- 


ppily them, and so appropriately 
ademekaack in its order, that a more symme- 


trical whole, of'so many parts, is not often ex- 
hibited in verse of any kind. With the excep- 
tion of the $d and’ 4th, $iv., which are 
together, each stanza is a miniature poem of but 
fout. Ifties, having its distinct theme, proposed, 
unfelded,-and summed up so lucidly, yet con- 


cisely,’as'to be intelligible at once when stand- | 
ing alone, and not less beautiful and appropriate 


when identified with the context. The diction 
is remarkably condensed in phrase, graceful in 
embellishment, and unincumbered with epithets. 
The metre may challenge comparison with the 
best lyrics of the best poets of the age, and is 
certainly more melodious than that of some of 


_ the most renowned among them, including Her- | 


bert, Cowley, and Crawshaw. The structure is 
exceeditigly well compacted ; there is no verbi- 


age to eke deficient matter; each line has| 


ite: place;:..its.duty, and its burden to bear, in 


forwarding the sense to the completion. The’ 
style also is more free from quaintnesses than | 
contemporary pieces generally were; the few | 


which occasionally occur, with the rare sprink- 


ling of antique words, betray no repulsive | 
vour |, 
of oir: fine old English tongue through a com- | 
position, which, though inferior in elegance and |’ 
polish,’ will hardly yield in purity and tersétiess | 
to Addison’s prose; while in energy, fulness, 

and wealth of thought, it has manifest advan- | 


coarsetiéss, but rather diffuse the racy 


tage over his pleasing and popular hymns. 


his may seem strained praise, bestowed | 
upon what to mary, because they lové not the) 


theme, may appear a-string of homely verses, 
well enough in their way, but no more. Home- 
ly they are; and their homeliness constitutes 


thélr éX¢ellence in respect to thelr use; for 


while they. will be easily understood by the 


poor cottager, who as Cowper, contrasting her 


with Voltaire, says, 
Jost knows, and knows no more, her Bible trae, 
(A truth the brilliant-Frenehman never knew,) 
_ Andin that Chatter reads, with 1 ing éyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies,” 


these humble stanzas present subjects for con- }. 
templation to task the highest human intellect, | 
heart” things which | 


and reveal to “ the puré 11 
‘ the angels desire to look into.” 


‘Can there be a higher test that’ they were [ 


written under a gracious influence, or that a 


measure of “the Spirit of wisdom and under- | 


standing, the Spirit of cotinsel and might, the 
Spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the > 
rested u 

uire personal proof? Let him, in whatever 


rame of mind he may feel himself at the mo- | 


mént of perusing this sentence, turn from it to 


the poem, and run his eye over the first line of } 
each ‘successive stanza, fill he lights upon one | 


that meets. his own case—when, by the bless- 


ing of God, he may receive such a conviction | 


of some special Gospel truth, as shall never be 
obliterated, but remain upon his heart as a seal, 
having for its motto the very words of the verse 
by which it was imprinted. He will then be 
ready to confess, as indeed every Christian 
must, that this *‘ Poetical Meditation, wherein 
the usefulness, excellency, and several perfec- 


tions of holy Scripture are briefly hinted,” is, | 


in no small degree, like the inspired records 
themsélves, “ profitable for doctrine; for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness.” That- thousands and tens of thou- 
sands may find it so, through the humble chan- 
nel by which its benefits may now be convey- 
ed to many a dwelling, from the palace to the 

, throughout the land, is the fervent 


cottage 
prayer of the editor. 1 


Sept. 2, 1837. 


Thou, Lord, to me thy Word hast given, 
_ Precious and pure, 
Sweet, holy, sure, 
“To guide me through the world to heaven. 
In all wants and necessities 
Thy Word’s my store, 
_Heap’d running o’er, 
‘With plenty of most rich supplies. 
Temptations, terrors, dangers, fears, 
Those petty hells 
Thy Word dispels, 
And all the way before me clears. 
When Satan flings his darts at me, 
‘Then, Lord, thy Word 
~ Is shield and sword 
To save me and to make him flee. 
The world presents its objects rare ; 
~ But yet thy Word 
_ Doth that afford 
Which seems. to me far costlier ware. 
Then lust invites me to its pleasure ; 
But to delights 
Thy Word invites, 
“Which far surpass in weight and measure. 
‘Then errors their gumm’d wares display, 
But Scripture says, 
Shun error’s ways; 
Walk by my rule—this is the way.” 
“Thus, when I’m tempted unto sin, ) 
By thy Word’s art, | 
Hid in my heart, 
Both battle and reward I win. 4 
Yea, though sins have defiled my soul, 
_. Thy Word can cleanse | 


Of Just, and sin’s best strength control, 


Have J an unbelieving heart? 


iled Mar." 


sig-|. 


‘the author? Does the tedder re- | 


| Cessant operation to 


» By. thy, most, Holy Spirit’s.art. 
Havel an hard and stony heart’ 
| »0First breaks, then heals, 
That stone is cured by this smart, 
Will.not my frozen heart comply ? 
- Thy Word, thy Law, 
That heart can thaw, 
And change it for a weeping eye. — 
Do towering thoughts possess my breast? 
Thy Word brings low 
The proudest foe, 
And lays him level with the least. 
Do muttering thoughts rise and repine? 
rod and Word 
"Teach patience, Lord, 
And still those barking thoughts of mine. 
Am I tongue-tied, and cannot pray ? 
Thy Word inspires 
Praying desires, 
Damb lips unseals, tells what to say. 
Ili. 
When I in darkness err and stray, 
Thy Word’s a light 
Most clear and bright, 
And leads me back into the way. 
I’m foolish, simple, and want eyes: 
Thy Word’s light, rule, 
| Master and school, 
’ Which makes the comers to it wise. 
I see myself undone and poor: 
Thy Words unfold 
A mine of gold; 
A pearl of price; all richer store. 
With God by nature I’m at odds: 
Thy Word my soul 
Converteth whole 
From Satan’s service unto God’s. 
Do outward troubles, inward grief, 


My soul torment? 
Thy Word is sent 

With comfort for my soul’s relief. 

Am I perplex’d with doubts and fears? 
Thy Word of grace 

Resolves the case, 

And so my clouded judgment clears. 

Or do despairing thoughts me take ? 
Thy Word doth give 

| Me hopes to live, 

For Christ my dear Saviour’s sake. 

Do multitudes of thoughts me press? 
I call to mind 

|... ‘Thy'Word, and find 

Such comforts as my soul refresh. 

Can’t I through weakness walk alone? 
Thy Word, Lord, is 


Strength to my knees, 
And staff to stay my hand upon. 
IV. 
Thus, though I thirst, faint, hunger, pine, 
_ Thy Word me feeds 
_In these my needs : 
Thy Word itself is bread, milk, wine. 
Thus, though poor, scorn’d, forsaken, pain’d, 
Thy Word alone | 
Hath all: in one, 
Health, wealth, friends, honour—all contain’d. 
Thus, though soul-sick, and wounded sore 
With grievous sin, 
Which doth begin 
To fester, rankling more and more; 
- Thy Word shows whence help may be had, 
And doth me guide 
_ To Christ’s pierced side, 
‘Whence flows the balm of Gilead. 
“Yea, though in me no life remain, 
Thy Word is good, 
| And living food, 
Which fetcheth me to life again. 
} Would I prolong this life for ever? 
The Scripture shows 
Whence water flows, 
Pure streams, which whoso drinks dies never. 
The Lord be blest who thus provides, 
And filleth full 
My empty soul, 
With food; which evermore abi@s. 
Bless God, my soul, that thus hath given 
Strength, light, guide, way, 
Lest thou shouldst stray 
In this thy pilgrimage to heaven. 
¥. 
This Book, these sentences, these lines, 
_ Each word and letter 
To me are better 
Than chains of pearl and golden mines. 
Tis heaven transcribed, and glory penn’d, 
God’s truth no doubt 
Was copied out, 
When He this gift to men did send. 
*Tis truth itself: God doth intend 
Man’s word shall fall, 
Heaven, earth, and all, 
But this shall never have an end. 
My soul, admire that hand and quill 
That did produce 
For sinners’ use 
Th’ eternal mind, the sovereign will. 


Adore the Author too, and when 
Thou canst not raise 
Sufficient praise 
Sit down and wondering say, AMEN. 
| J. C. 


CHANGES IN THE SOLAR SPOTS. 

We lately noticed that two pretty large clus- 
ters of spots were traversing the sun’s disc, and 
that a third cluster had appeared on the morn- 
ing of the 23d ult. On the morning of the 
27th, one of the two former clusters had en- 
tirely disappeared, though it had scarcely ar- 
rived at the middle of the disc. It consisted of 
one pretty large and five smaller spots. This 
change must have taken place during Friday 
or Saturday, the 25th or 26th ult. Some of 

in the 3d cluster have also since 


_ | the small s 
| disappeared. The large spot connected with 


the other cluster, which appeared with a com- 
pact dark nucleus, and which was reckoned to 
be nearly the size of the earth, has since that 
time been divided into two parts, with a bright 
space between them, and they are both in- 


| cluded within one regular penumbra. These 


changes, accomplished in so short a time, in 
masses of matter larger than the whole extent 
of the terraqueous globe, indicate that vast 


_ | changes are constantly going forward, either in 


| thé solid body of the sun, or in his luminous at- 
mosphere, and that powerful agents, far sur- 
passing what we can now conceive, are in in- 
uce so astonishing ef- 
fects. Perhaps the overwhelming of America 
by the Atlantic Ocean, or the violent disruption 
oF Africa from the Continent of Asia, would 
hot exhibit phenomena more wonderful than the 
sudden disappearance of some of some of the 


_. Thy Word, Lord, hath | 
Power to work faith 


disap 
large solar spots.—T. D. Correspondent of the 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


TUUCHING INCIDENT. 
We know not, (says the Raleigh Register, 
when we have a won 
beautiful little story than the following, from 
the Hartford Courant : “oo 
It was but yesterday that a friend—a young 
gentleman of fine intellect, of a noble heart, 
and one well known to many of our readers, 
was suddenly snatched by the hand of death 
from all the endearments of life. Surrounded 
by every thing that could make existence plea- 
sant and happy—a wife that idol:zed him— 
children that loved him as they only can love, 
and friends devoted to him—the summons came, 
and he lay upon the bed of death. But a few 
short years ago, she to whom he was wedded, 
laced a bridal ring upon his finger, upon the 
inside of which he had a few words privately 
engraven. The husband would never permit 
the giver to read them, telling her that the da 
would come when her wish should be gratified, 
and she should know the secret. Seven years 
glided away, and a day or two since, when con- 
scious that he must soon leave his wife for ever, 
he called her to his bedside, and with his dying 
accents told her that the hour had at last come 
when she should see the words upon the ring 
she had given him. The young mother too 
it from his cold finger, and, though heart-strick- 
en with grief, eagerly read the words—* I Have 
LOVED THEE ON EARTH—lI WILL MEET THEE 


Heaven.” 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS. 

Common School Education in Pennsylvania, 
in the ordinary course of things, promises to 
equal any of the eastern States. It is interest- 
ing to trace the history of institutions from 
whence proceed such important results. In 
glancing at Mr. Barclay’s excellent historical 
address the other day, delivered by him at the 
opening of the Zane Street School, we found the 
following interesting incident narrated. It will 
be read with interest by all, and by none more 
than by those who are connected at the present 
time with the various institutions named. 

In 1786, says Mr. Barclay, the Legislature 
set apart 60,000 acres of land for the purpose 
of endowing public schools in the different 
counties of the State. In 1796 an association 
of ladies was formed for the purpose of edu- 
cating girls without charge. The good exam- 
ple of these benevolent ladies, was followed by 
the other sex, and in 1799 a school for boys 
was undertaken. .This society was enlarged 
and remodelled in 1801. It still increased, and 
its incorporation, which had become necessary, 
was hastened in a singular manner. A bene- 
volent old gentleman, once of the Revolution- 
ary army left at his decease £3000 to an insti- 
tution and free school for the schooling gratis 
poor children without any exception of country, 

rents, or religion, in the City or Liberties of 
of Philadelphia. It was a matter of great im- 
portance to this Society to obtain this legacy, 
but the Trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania were equally desirous to procure it. That 
party which should first obtain a charter would 
succeed. Every effort was made by both 
‘the Judges who examined and approved the 
charters, having an intimation of the state of 
the case, were particular in delivering them to 
the respective parties at the same time. Gov- 
ernor McKean, aware of the facts, having given 
his approval, delivered to each party his charter 
at the same moment. Thus far neither had 
any advantage—but the enrollment of the char- 
ters was requisite; and the Rolls otfice was at 
‘Lancaster. The day was hot, (it was July ;) 
the roads dusty; the journey long. Noon was 
approaching. ‘The Trustees had provided an 
express. The interests of the Society were con- 
| fided to one of its most zealous members. He 
set off himself in a sulky—passed the express 
‘rider—reached Lancaster between seven and 
eight o’clock in the evening, and had the char- 
ter enrolled without delay. The Society re- 
‘ceived about $13,000. Upwards of 12,500 pu- 
pils have been educated by their schools. — North 
American. 

NEWSPAPERS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
_ Paris has now upwards of twenty seven 
daily papers, the average sale of which exceeds 
90,000 per diem, while London has only nine 
daily papers, with a sale of about 45,000 per 
diem. No sufficient data exists for computing, 
with any degree of accuracy, the number of 
copies of newspapers at present annually circu- 
lated in the United States, but it probably does 
not fall far short of 100,000,000. (The total 
number of papers issued in Great Britain and 
-Treland, in 188g was only 47,248,000.) The 
The weekly issues of the British press of Low- 
er Canada, are 29,000; those of the French 
press 8000. The earliest Spanish newspaper 
was published about the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. In 1800 only two political 
newspapers were published; and but a few 
years ago, ofly twelve newspapers for a popu- 
lation of 12,000,000. “Khere are about twenty 
newspapers and daily journals in Portugal, and 
one at the Azores. ‘The whole number of 
journals in Italy exceeds 200. Few of the ex- 
isting papers date back further than the com- 
mencement of the presentcentury. The Greeks 
publish nine: four at Athens, one at Napoli, two 
at Hydra, and two at Missolonghi. The Gov- 
ernment Gazette, of Corfu is the only journal 
published in the Ionian Islands. here are 
about a dozen periodicals at Malta, most of them 
weekly. At Gibraltar, a Government paper, 
of avery diminutive size, is published daily. The 
journals published at Constantinople, in Janu- 
ary, 1841, were the Tagrim Vakai,a Govern- 
ment paper, and the Dyerédéi Havadis in vul- 

r Turkish, containing general information. 
* the whole extent of Africa there are fourteen 
journals. One has appeared at Algiers regular- 
ly since its possession by the French in 1830: 
two are published on the western coast, at the 
American colony at Liberia. There are eleven 
political newspapers at the Cape of Good Hope, 
half which are printed in English, and half in 
Dutch. An official Gazette was established in 
Persia,in 1838. Itislithographed. In Calcut- 


‘| ta there are six English daily papers, three tri- 


weekly, eight weekly, and nine Hindustanee 
weekly. At Bombay there are ten English 
periodicals issued semi-weekly, and four Hin- 
dustanee publications. Two weekly English 
papers were published at Canton. but are now 
removed to Macao.—London paper. 


MUSIC PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 
The physical benefits of the study of music, 
especially vocal music, are not less striking 
than the moral and intellectual advantages we 
have mentioned. Exercise gives vigour, and 
there is no part of the human system which 
vires more attention for the acquisition of a 
desirable degree of strength than the vocal 
organs, which are so fatally deranged by ex- 
posure in our rough climate. This is no 
chimera. The personal experience of many a 
singer may be appealed to, in confirmation of 
our position; and if there be one thing which is 
likely to check the seemingly peculiar tendency 
to consumption in our population, it is the early 
and systematic culture of the vocal organs in 
singing. 
“A fact,” says an American physician, “ has 
been suggested to me by profession, which is, 
that the exercise of the organs of the breast by 
singing contributes very much to defend them 
from those diseases to which the climate and 
other causes expose them.” A musical writer 
in England, after quoting this remark, says 
“the Music Master of our Academy has furnish- 
ed me with an observation still more in favour 
of this opinion. He informs me that he had 
known several persons strongly disposed to con- 
sumption, restored to health by the exercise of 
the lungs in singing. But why cite medical or 
other authorities on a point so plain. It appears 


self-evident that exercises in vocal music, when 
not carried to an unreasonable excess, must 


exptitd the chest, and thereby strengthen the| 
lungs and vital organs.” } | 
amount of exercise derived from the prac-. 


tice of singing is much greater than would be 
ima those not versed in it; and the 
fatigae incident exertion in singing, 


difference in the situation or habits of the 
people, to which this result may be ascribed 
with so much probability, as the different cus- 
toms of the two nations with regard to vocal 
music? In rar every body sings; in 
America, nobody. In Germany it is an art 
honoured and loved; in America it is treated 
with an indifference.—N. A. Review. 
ETYMOLOGY OF THE NAMES OF COUNTRIES, 

The following countries were named by the 
Pheenicians, the greatest commercial people in 
the world. ‘These names, in the Pheosnician 
language, signify something characteristic of 
the places which they designate. Europe signi- 
fies a country of white complexion, so named 
because the inhabitants there were of a lighter 
complexion than those of either Asia or Africa. 
Asia signifies the land of corn or ears. It was 
celebrated for its abundance of corn and all 
sorts of grain. Siberia signifies thirsty or dry, 
very characteristic of the country. Spain, a 
country of rabbits or conies. This country 
was once so infested with these animals that 
they sued Augustus for an army to destro 
them. Italy, a country of pitch, from its yield- 
ing great quantities of black pitch. Calabria 
also for the same reason. Gaul, modern 
France, signifies yellow-haired, as yellow-hair 
characterized its first inhabitants. The English 
of Caledonia is a high hill. This was a rugged, 
mountainous proviace in Scotland. Hibernia is 
utmost or last habitation; for beyond this, west-. 
ward, the Phoeniciens never extended their voya- 
ges. Britain, the country of tin, as there were 
great quantities of lead and tin fouud on the adja- 
cent islands. ‘I'he Greeks called it Albion, which 
signifies, in the Pheenician tongue, either white 
or high mountains, from the whiteness of its 
shores, or the high rocks on the western coast. 
Corsica signifies a woody place. Sardinia sig- 
nifies the footstep of man, which it resembles. 
Syracuse signifies bad savour, called so from 
the unwholesome marsh upon which it stood. 
Rhodes, serpents or dragons, which it produced 
in abundance. Sicly, the country of grapes. 
Scylla, the whirlpoolofdestruction. Charybdis 
the holds of destruction, /£tna signifies fur- 
nace, or dark, or smoky. 

MENDI. 

Mendi, the native country of the Liberated Af- 
ricans, lies back of Sierra Leone, 150 or 200 
miles, and its surface is broken by high hills and 
even lofty mountains; tropical fruits, as oranges, 
lemons, bananas, &c. are abundant—also cotton, 
rice,and corn. Thetrees grow to an enormous 
size—some of them 30 feet in circumference. 
Cattle, sheep, and swine abound. ‘The people 
live in cities and villages; and their traffic is 
principally in cattle, rice, and clothes—the only 
currency of the country. They never go to 
war unless first attacked—but when the Vai- 
men come to steal men, women and children, 
they shoot them if they can. They all believe 
in one God, but know nothing of future rewards 
and punishments. They rest from labour every 
seventh day, and give themselves up to amuse- 
ment. They have no public religious worship. 
Their king is hereditary. TheirGovernors are 
chosen by the pecple, and must always be 
men of truth, impartially administering justice. 
They have a system of punishment—but the 
‘liar man,” is never allowed to testify in court. 

THE CONDEMNED FORGER AND HIS WIFE. 


The following beautiful and thrilling sketch 
is copied from Frazier’s (London) Magazine, 
for July. 

The forger had been convicted, and con- 
demned to suffer the dreadful penalty of death. 
His wife was a sensitive and accomplished lady, 
although the wife of a felon. An hour had 
been appointed for the last earthly interview. 
Pale and trembling the wife with three children 
entered to them the tomb of a living being, 
who had been their only love and hope in this 
world—he whose solicitude to insure their hap- 
piness was the cause of their misery. After an 
absence, it is natural to rush into the arms of 
those we love; but disgrace and consequent 
shame make strange havoc with the impulses 
of the heart. 

**Do you forgive me, Maria?” said the hus- 
band, keeping aloof from his wife, as if his 
touch would be pollution. 

‘Would that others could as readily for- 
give !” replied the agonized wife, sinking on a 
seat near to her. 

“Ah, you mean God! Ah, have you pray- 
ed for me, Maria? Do you think there is hope 
for me? Speak! I have been a great sinner, 
a wicked sinner, Maria. Yet do not tell these, 
your children, what a bad man their father was. 
But wherefore are they here? Is not my pun- 
ishment sufficiently heavy without bringing my 
children to reproach me ?” 

The jailor reminded the bewildered man that 
he had expressed a wish to see them. 

** Yes—true!” he ejaculated, “ but I have 
been mad, and have not recovered my senses. 
Maria, your husband is mad !” 

Maria heard him not; she was lying sense- 
less on the floor. The children, aged six, and 
eight, and ten, were crying over her, thinking 
that their unhappy and evidently distracted fa- 
ther had been the cause of her death. 

Both husband and wife had thousands of 
questions to ask, and more matter to commu- 
nicate, but the interview was ended. Several 
hours elapsed ere the wife was restored to per- 
fect consciousness ; and it was late in the even- 
ing before her doomed husband could be brought 
to resume the preparations for his fate that 
awaited him the following morning. ‘“ Shall I 
not see him once more?” inquired the wife, as 
she slowly recovered her recollection, * only 
once more—only one look! Iam now prepar- 
ed, and can command my feelings.” 

This privilege was denied her, as such inter- 
views rarely answer any purpose but to distract 
the mind of the one whose business it is to for- 
get the world and all its attractions, and to 
agonize the feelings of the other, who stand in 
need of all the resolution they possess to sus- 
tain the calamities attendant on a catastrophe 
so fatal to their worldly prospects. 

It was evening, before the wife and her chil- 
dren could be conveyed home; the latter, while 
at the prison, and on their road, asked their 
agonized mother a number of questions regard- 
ing their father, every one of which penetrated 
the soul, and caused her further anguish. It 
was the first time the subject of death had been 
forced on their attention, and they were too 
young to have any thing but a confused notion 
of it, now they had learned that their father 
was doomed in a few hours to meet it before the 
public gaze. In all these cases, the truth is that 
the wife and children of the offenders, are the 
only parties really punished. Even the hang- 
ing itself falls with a heavier weight of suffer- 
ing on the sensibilities of an attached wife than 
it does on the actual culprit, whose sense of pain 
has atermination. The wife, tortured with the 
picture of the scene of strangulation on her im- 
agination, in vain, when worn out with distress 
of mind, seeks repose; the excited and derang- 
ed nerves keep the fancy at work; she dreams 
that they have laid her dead husband, cold and 
clammy, by her side, and awakes in terror at 
being so near one whose absence a short time 
$ince was her only trouble. The hours, as the 
morning approaches, are counted; then minutes 
are watched. The fatal period arrives—the 


strikes eight—she sees the si 


the fall—feels,the jerk—the sensation of| 
the swoons, agai 
the consciousness that allie. ion and mi- 
sery around her. 

ELIAU YALE, 
The founder of Yale regan = at New Haven, 
lies buried in the church at Wrexham, Denbig- 


shire, Wales. His monument, a plain altar- 
tomb, bears this inscription : 
“ Born in America, in Europe bred, 
In Africa travelled, and in Asia wed; 
Where long’ he lived and thrived, at London, dead. 
Mach good, some ill he did ; so hope all’s even, 
And that his soul, through mercy’s gone to heaven, 
You that survive, and read this tale, take care, 
For this most certain exit to prepare ; 
Where, blest in peace, the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the silent dust.” 

Elihu Yale went out to the East Indies from 
this country as an adventurer; and, becomin 
wealthy, obtained the Presidency of Madras, 
and is said to have ruled with a most oppres- 
sive authority. He caused his groom to be 
hanged for riding out a favourite horse without 
leave. For this murder he was ordered to Eng- 
land, where he was tried for the crime, but by 
some means escaped all punishment, except a 
heavy fine. He died in 1724. In the altar- 
piece at Wrexham, is a fine painting of the in- 
stitution of the sacrament, denominated the Eu- 
charist, by Reubena, the gift of Elihu Yale. 
The reading-desk, in the same church, was the 
donation of one John ap Gryffydd ap Dafydd of 
Ystivan.— Worcester 


EARLY FORTUNE, | 

Many persons seem to imagine that the great- 
est benefit which they can bestow upon their 
offspring, is to start them in the world with a 
fortune ; to place. them at once beyond the spur 
of necessity, and where their successful seniors 
by twenty years are contented to rest, and en- 
joy the fruits of their labour; consequent 
every effort of their lives is directed to this end. 
They act upon that deceptive parlance, ‘ mo- 


make it the first and greatest idol of their own 
lives, that they may bestow a liberal share of it 
upon their children. Never was there a more 
fatal delirium, and it is not without regret that 
we recognize in it the prevailing tgnes fatut of 
the present generation. Money purchase any 
thing! Yes, that is the doctrine which has 
ruled many a tender mother, and affectionate 
father, in the training up of their children—that 
has caused ijudustrious habits to be so rare in 
the “ patrician circles,” and that has filled our 
promenades, and the porches of hotels, with so 
many addle-pate/], fashionable fellows. 

We have a case in point in our “ mind’s eye,” 
which is by no means a singular sample of the 
effect of early fortune. It is an individual 
whom we occasionally meet upon the streets, 
(whose name we must in delicacy suppress) not 
over thirty years of age, and yet the very per- 
sonification of premature decay. He was an 
only son, and in youth the dote of his parents, 
who, with even parsimonious care, hoarded up 
their rents, and the profits of their investments, 
with a view to a handsome provision for him, 
and an independency at their death. His edu- 
cation was neglected, because he showed no 
particular natural predilection for academic 
learning, and therefore, it was to him exceeding- 
ly irksome; and inasmuch as he would be in- 
dependent in the course of a few years, there 
was no particular necessity, thought his pa- 
rents, for filling the boy’s head with Latin, 
French, and mathematics; which only served 
to dim the lustre of his eye, and send him home 
with the headache ; suppressing his vivacity for 
the remainder of the day and evening. He 
knew that he had a large estate in expectancy, 
that he was even then amply supplied, and his 
mind, naturally and habitually inactive, was 
much more frequently delighted with a strut 
down Chestnut street, or a drive behind a pair 
of “ fast ones,” than any of the exercises of ed- 
ucation, and he found much more pleasure in 
the study of fashions, and youthful frolic, and 
in contemplating their perfection in futuro, than 
the simple routine of the sophomore class. 

At twenty-two, he found himself in posses- 
sion of $60,000, and aloof from restraint, in 
every sense of the word, which soon gave him 
an eminence in those branches of “useful learn- 
ing,” in which fashionable fellows of fortune 
are known to excel—wine, women, fashions, 
games, and horses. He drove as fine a pair of 
“ bloods” as ever went round the course in 
three minutes, and seldom absented himself 
from a good running match, where he would 
bet with a peuliar zest on the favourite nag. He 
soon fell into the clutches of the * stool pid- 
geons;” and “ knowing ones” of the gaming 
rooms, and the race ground; visit their 
‘‘ hells” frequently; and was whirled in an ed- 
dy of fashion, fun, and frolic; unthoughtful 
prodigality and dissipation; until his exhausted 
means dispelled the dizziness of his career, and 
enabled him to see that he had been the dupe 
of libertines, and swindlers, who had now cast 
him off, minus means and health, to drag out a 
miserable existence for the remainder of his 
years, without pity or consolation even from his 
own connexions. 

This is by no means an uncommon case, 
even in our own city; we could point to a num- 
ber of equally deplorable instances of the re- 
sult of early fortune, which are abundantly suf- 
ficient to carry conviction, that parents may 
confer far greater, and more lasting benefits 
upon their offspring. While this young man 
with $60,000 as a start, was hurrying to the 
vortex which he ultimately reached, there were 
others who set out in the world without a dol- 
lar, but with a fair education, and habits of in- 
dustry and enterprize, who are now our most 
wealthy and respected merchants, and artizans. 
our city contains many such; aye; for aught 
we know, a majority of our successful trades- 
men have made some such beginning. 

Wealth that is gained by industry is always 
best taken care of, and is most likely to be ap- 
plied to proper uses. The young man who is 
left with a moderate start in business, or even 
without any thing more than a good education 
and enterprizing habits, is much more likely to 
succeed in kfe, and prove an useful and really 
independent member of society, than he who 
jumps into $50,000, on his “freedom day.” 
This, to some, may seem a paradox, but it is 
nevertheless so; every observant person will 
at once acknowledge the correctness of it. Ed- 
ucation and well formed habits, even without 
money, are far more successful, as a general 
rule, than an early fortune, with habits of in- 
activity, and an indulgence in the fashionable 
vices and follies of the day.—Philadelphia 
Daily Chronicle. 


ABSENCE FROM PUBLIC WORSHIP EXCUSABLE 
ONLY WHEN UNAVOIDABLE. 


Lord, thy servants are now praying in the 
Church, and I am here staying at home, de- 
tained by necessary occasions, such as are not 
of my seeking, but of thy sending; my care 
could not prevent them, my power could not re- 
move them. Wherefore, though I cannot go to 
Church, there to sit down at table with the rest 
of the guests, be pleased, Lord, to send mea 
dish of their meat hither, and feed my soul with 
holy thoughts. Eldad and Medad, though stay- 
ing still in the camp (no doubt on just cause,) 

et prophesied as well as the other elders. 
ough they went not outto the Spirit, the 
Spirit came home to them. Thus never any 
dutiful child lost his legacy, for being absent, 
at the making of his father’s will, if at the same 
time he were employed about his father’s busi- 
ness. [ fear too many at Church, have their: 
bodies there, and minds at home. Behold in ex- 
change, my body here and heartthere. Though 
[ cannot pray with them,I pray forthem. Yea, 
this comforts me, I am with thy congregation, 


to revive to}tage which y 


| last he begged that [ would not give you the 
&| give you a half-penny for it. And he 


‘Christ is my only refuge—Christ is my only 


ney can purchase any thing”—and therefore} 


THE COTTAGE BOY. _— 

A’ good cle n called one day at a cot- 

stood by the asked 
the woman of the house if she could read; 
** for,” said he, “I have a very nice little book, 
called ‘Christ is my only refuge.’ It has done 
me , and I hope you will like it too.” The 
woman said, “Sir, I cannot read; but I have 
a little boy nine years old, he can read; but he 
is ill in bed.” ‘ Well,” said the clergyman, 
*« give him this little book, and bid him read it; 
and | will call for it another day,” 

When he called again, the woman burst into 
tears. The clergyman said, ‘* What is the mat- 
ter?” She answered, “Sir, my boy is dead, 
and has left you this half-penny.” “ And did 
he read the little book?” “Sir, he was always 
reading it, till he could repeat it all. He did not 
talk of any thing else till he died; and to the 


book when you called; but thank you, and 


that I would learn to read that little book. 
Just before he died, he cried out, * Mother, 


refuge. Do not part with the book; it will do 
for my father.’ ” 

But what did he mean when he said, “‘ Christ 
is my only refuge?” Perhaps another story 
will explain it to you. There was a poor Irish 
gitl, who was taught to read in a school where 
the Bible was learned by heart. A lady who 
used to take care of her, and had been very 
kind to her, found her one Sunday reading her 
Bible ; the lady said, ‘‘ Where are you read- 
ing?” The girl told her she was reading the 
fifth chapter of Romans. “ Why did you 
choose that chapter?” said the lady. ‘Oh, I 
delight in it much,” said the little girl. “ Why 
do you like itso much?” “It suits me,” she 
said; “see, is not this delightful?” and she 
pointed to the sixth verse; ** For when we were 
yet without strength, in due time Christ died 
for the ungodly.” And she said, I am indeed a 
sinner,and without strength ; but here is a bless- 
ed remedy, “Christ died for the ungodly.” 

“ Now, dear young reader, since Christ has 
died for us sinners, who deserve to die for ever, 
we may call him our refuge, or hiding-place, 
from God’s ange and be safe and happy now 
and for ever. If you belong to Christ, and love 
im, you may be happy even when you are 

ying. 

is r heathen woman, who became a true 
child of God, was asked how she felt. She 
said, “Happy! happy! I have Christ here,” 
laying her hand on the Bible; “and Christ 
here,” putting her hand on her heart; “ and 
Christ there,” pointing up to heaven.— Youth’s 
Friend. 


GLADIATORIAL SHOWS SUPPRESSED BY CHRIS. 
TIANITY. 


The suppression of those bloody spectacles, 
in which human beings slaughtered each other 
by hundreds for the diversion of their fellow- 
men, is one of the most unquestionable and 
proudest triumphs of Christianity. The gladia- 
torial shows, strictly speaking, that is, the mor- 
tal combats of men, were never introduced into 
the less warlike East, though the combats of 
men with wild beasts were exhibited in Syria 
and other parts. They were Roman in their 
origin, and to their termination. It might seem 
that the pride of Roman conquest was not satis- 
fied with the execution of her desolating man- 
dates, unless the whole city witnessed the blood- 
shed of her foreign captives ; and in her decline 
she seemed to console herself, with these san- 
_—— proofs of her still extensive empire: the 
erocity survived the valour of her martial 
spirit. Barbarian life seemed, indeed, to be of 
no account, but to contribute to the sports of 
the Roman. The humane Symmachus, even 
at this late period, reproves the impiety of some 
Saxon captives, who, by strangling themselves 
in prison, escaped the ignominy of this public 
exhibition. It is an humiliating consideration 
to find how little Roman civilization had tended 
to mitigate the ferocity of manners and of tem- 
perament. Not merely did women crowd the 
amphitheatre during the combats of these fierce 
and almost naked savages or criminals, but it 
was the especial privilege of the vestal virgin, 
even at this late period, to give the signal for 
the mortal blow, to watch the sword driven 
deeper into the palpitating entrails. Thestate of 
uncontrolled frenzy worked up even the most 
sober spectators. The manner in which this 
contagious passion for bloodshed engrossed the 
whole soul is described with singular power and 
truth by St. Augustine. A Christian student of 
the law was compelled, by the importunity of 
his friends, to enter the amphitheatre. He sat 
with his eyes closed, and his mind totally ab- 
stracted from the scene. He was suddenly 
startled from his trance by a tremendous shout 
from the whole audience. He opened his eyes; 
he could not but gaze on the spectacle. Di- 
rectly he beheld the blood; his heart imbibed 
the common ferocity ; he could not turn away; 
his eyes were riveted on the arena ; and the in- 
terest, the excitement, the pleasure, grew into 
complete intoxicatiot. He looked on, he shout- 
ed, he“was inflamed ; he carried away from the 
amphitheatre an irresistible propensity to return 
to its cruel enjoy ments. 

Christianity to assail this deep-rooted 
passion of the Roman world with caution, al- 
most with timidity. Christian Constantinople 
was never defiled with the blood of gladiators. 
In the same year as that of the Council of Nice, 
a local edict was issued, declaring the Empe- 
ror’s disapprobation of these sanguinary exhibi- 
tions in time of peace, and prohibiting the volun- 
teering of men as gladiators. This was a con- 
siderable step, if we call to mind the careless 
apathy with which Constantine, before his con- 
version, had exhibited all his barbarian captives 
in the amphitheatre at Treves. This edict, how- 
ever, addressed to the prefect of Phoenicia, had 
no permanent effect ; for Libanius, several years 
after, boasts that he had not been a spectator 
of the gladiatorial shows still regularly cele- 
brated in Syria. Constantine prohibited soldiers, 
and those in the imperial service (Palatina) from 
a themselves out to the Laniste, the keep- 
ers of gladiators. Valentinian decreed that no 
Christian or Palatine should be condemned for 
any crime whatever to the arena. An early 
edict of Honorius prohibited any slave who had 
been a gladiator from being admitted into the 
service of a man of senatorial dignity. But 
Christianity now began to speak in a more 
courageous and commanding tone. The Chris- 
tian poet (Prudentius) urges on the Christian em- 
peror the direct prohibition of these inhuman 
and disgraceful exhibitions; but a single act 
often affects the public mind much more strong- 
ly than even the most eloquent and reiterated 
exhortation. An Eastern monk, named Tele- 
machus, travelled all the way to Rome, in order 
to protest against these disgraceful barbarities. 
In his noble enthusiasm, he leaped into the arena 
lo separate the combatants; either with the 
sanction of the prefect, or that of the eee, 
assembly, he was torn to pieces, the martyr of 
Christian humanity. The impression of this 


dered in the arena, was so profound, that Hono- 
rius issued a prohibitory edict, putting an end 
to these bloody shows.—Rev. H. H. Milman’s 
History of Christianity. 

EASTERN MEASURE OF MEASURING TIME. 

The people of the East measure time by the 
length of their shadow. Hence if you ask a 
man what o’clock it is, he immediately goes 
into the sun, stands erect, then looks where the 
shadow terminates, he measures his length with 
his feet, and tells you nearly the time. Thus 
the workmen earnestly desire the shadow which 
indicates the time for leaving their work. A 
person wishing to leave his toil says, ‘‘ How 
long my shadow is in coming!” “ Why did 
you not come sooner?” “ Because | waited 
fot my shadow.” In the 7th chapter of Job, 


because | would be with it.—Fuller’s Medita- 
tions. 


= 


awful scene, of a Christian, a monk, thus mur- | sixth. 


IMPERFECTION. 

“The weak Christian, though he hath 
but what he is a hater of, and fain would 
livered from, yet, alas! how imperfect is his 

liverance! And how weak is the hatred of his 
sin, and mixed with so much proneness to it, 
that his life is much blemished with the spots 
of hia offences. Though his unbelief, and pride, 
and worldliness are not predominant in him, yet 
are they (or some of them) still so strong, and 
fight so much against his faith, humility, and 
heavenliness, that he can scarcely ‘tell which 
hath the upper hand; nor can others that see 
the failings of his life, discern whether the good 
or the evil be most prevalent. it be 
heaven which he most seeketh, yet earth is so 
much regarded by him, that his heavenly-mind- 
edness is greatly damped and suppressed by it. 
And though it be the way of godliness and obe- 
dience which he walketh io, yet is it with so 
many stumblings and falls, if not deviations 


begged | also, that maketh him oft a burden to himsel(, 


a shame to his profession, and a snare or trouble 
to those about him. His heart is like an ill 
swept house, that hath many a sluttish corner 
in it. And his life like a moth-eaten garment, 
which hath many a hole, which you may see 
if you bring it imo the light. (1 Cor. iii. i—3, 
vi. 6—8, xi. 18, 21, 22, &.) 

“‘And for the seeming Christian, his repent- 
ance doth but crop the branches, it goeth not to 
the root and heart of his sin: it jeaveth his 
fleshly mind and interest in the dominion: it 
polisheth his life, but maketh him not a new 
creature: it casteth away those sins which the 
flesh can spare, and which bring more shame, 
or loss, or trouble with them, than worldly 
honour, gain, or pleasure ; but still he is a yery 
worlding at the heart; and the sins which his 
fleshly pleasores and felicity consists in, he will 
hide by confessions and seeming itions, 
but never mortify and forsake. As Judas, that 
while he followed Christ was yet a thief, and a 
covetous hypocrite. (John xii. 6; 1 Tim. vi. 
10.)”—Bazter. 

The Munich Gazette publishes a note from 
Professor Gruithuisen, announcing that he had 
ascertained the exact time in which the sun 
makes its rotation upon its own axis. He finds 
that the sideral rotation is made in twenty-five 
days fourteen hours, fifty-four minutes and five 
seconds; and its synodic rotation in twenty-seven 
days, thirteen hours; seventeen minutes, and 
nineteen seconds, 


WASTE LAND IN IRELAND. 

In the report on Ireland, made in 1819, and 
reprinted in 1829, it is stated that 5,910,000 of 
acres still remained in a state of primitive un- 
productivness, 3,830,000 of bog land, 1,500,000 
of uncultivated mountain, and the rest of gen- 
eral qualities. | 


| EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, has just issued the following Works: 
The Chief End of Man. An exposition of the first an- 


omer of the Cotechion. By John Hall. One vol. 


The Scripture Doctrine conce some im t poi 
of Christian faith ; particularly al election, original tin, 
grace in conversion, justification by faith, and the saints’ per- 
severance. Represented and applied in five discourses. 
Jonathan Dickinson, A. M., formerly minister of the 
at Elizabethtown, New Jersey. One vol. 18mo., 

JAMES RUSSELL, 
aug 14 Publishing Agent. 


ERCIFUL REBUKES.—A Sermon preached on the 
occasion of the late National Fast, by the Rev. John 
M. Krebs, D.D., pastor of the Presbyterian church in Rut- 
gers street, New York. Just received and for sale 
WM. 8. MARTIEN, 
Corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 


EW WORKS.—In press, by Hooxer & Aonew, N. W. 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, 
Maunder’s Dictionary of Belles Lettres, being a continuation 
of his “ Treasury of Knowledge,” in two 12mo. Also, 
A Peep into No. 90, of the Oxford Tracts, by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. aug 14—3% 


ICK’S THEOLOGY.—The subscribers have published 
anew edition of Lectures on Theology by the late Rev. 
John Dick, D. D. minister of the United Associate-Cong 
tion, Greyfriars, Glasgow ; and Professor of Theology to 
United Secession Church. Published under the superinten- 
can tor. whole os in t u large 
Octavo. WHETHAM & SON: 
Chesnut street, Philadeiphis. 
The above valuable work is used as a Text Book in many 
of our Theological Seminaries. ES 
From among the many R we select the following: 
“The late Dr. Dick has long been known and esteemed 
an able Theological writer, and this posthumous tion 
will serve still more to elevate his reputation. 
one hundred and five lectures which were originally address- 
ed to students in Divinity and revised by the author at differ- 
ent times with great care. ‘They constitute a body of Theo- 
logy upon strictly Calvinistic principles; but at the same 
a large troth in which all 
oO x Christians are lear and power- 
defended Wesleyan Methodist. 
he following is from the of the Kev. Dr. Alexander, 
Professor of Didactic and Polemic ngs at the Theo- 
logical Seminary Princeton, New Jersey, says, “The 
Lectures of the late Dr. Dick area valuable accession to our 
Theological Literature. A complete system of divinity, in 


English, sound in doctrine, perspicuous in uage, and 
w is Now 


judiciousl has been a 
ably supplied by these theological lectures. We do not look 
for much originatity in of theology; and every one 


well acquainted with the subject will perceive that the au- 
thor has made a free use of the labours of distinguished theo- 
logians, especially some whe wrote in the Latin language ; 
but this should rather be a recommendation, than a dis e- 
ment of the work; for in y we do not want novelties 
but a clear exhibition of the truths believed from the begi 
ning. aug 


DON PRIMER.—Lacy's Picture Primer, or Speil- 
ing and Reading taught in an easy and familiar man- 
ner, with upwards of 100 cuts, 72 pages, 18mo. Lendorn.— 
Just received and jor sale at Twelve and a half cents. A 
liberal discount made to those who bay to sell again. 
AMERICAN §&. 8S. UNION, 
aug 7—3t 146 Chestnut street, Phi 


Church, Philedelphis. In 1 vol. 12mo. 
mons on the following subjects, viz: 
The freeness of the Gospel—T he love of God in the life of 


which a profession of religi ies 
of the the cross of Christ—Be not conformed to this world— 
The blessings of a beni spirit—Seeret prayer—The 
Sabbath—Secret faults—Preparation to meet God—T he bur- 
den of Dumah—The harvest past. Just published by 
HENRY PERKINS, 

No. 134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
And for sale by the Book-sellers generally. aug 14 


EW PUBLICATIONS,—For sale by Hooxger & Ac- 
new, North-west corner of Chesinut and Fifih streets, 
Philadelphia, Robert Philip. The Hannah's; or, Maternal 
Influence on Sons, William Jay. The Jubilee Memorial : 
being the sermons, meetings, tations, and full account 
of the Jubilee commemorating the Rev. Wm. Jay's 
ears’ ministry at Argyle chapel. Miss Sedgwick. Letters 
rom Abroad to Kindred at Home. Isaac ‘Taylor Lectures 
on Spiritual Christianity. Henry Blunt. A Family 
tion of the Pentateuch. Bickerstet, A Treatise on 
tism, designed as a help to the due improvement of that Holy 
Sacrament, as administered in the Church of England. 
Winter & Co, Philadelphia, an- 
nounce to their customers and the public in general, that 
notwithstanding the clemency of last winter, they have suc- 
pf the most strenuous exertions in securing a full 
supply of Ice which they are now ready to deliver to their 
customers on the most satisfactory terms. The Prices are as 


ws: 
For a Quarter Peck per day, 35 cents per week. 
“ “ “ 50 “ 


“ “ 75 “ 


“ $1.124 “ “ 


cents per bushel. 
7 There is to be no consolidati n of Pecks into Bushels. 
N.B No Ice to be served on Sunday, but twi: e on Satur- 
day, (morning and evening) giving quantity toallow 
for waste through the night. 


ro rest leit at the following places for Ice, will be served 


ext morning. 

Neil's Public = Room, Second street, above the Penn- 
sylvania Bank. 

Mrs. Grebble, E.-ghth street, below Walnat street. 

Wm. Castles, Confectioner, 


Dr. Dubbs’ Drug Store, Vine street, below ‘Twelfth. 
Dry Goods Swre, Vine street, below. 
ven 
W. E. Ashmead’s Drug Store, 8S. E. corner of Twelfth and 
Pine streets. 


reeis. 
ww ce wi consiantly on hand, w 
and Dey 


OUNG LADIES are received, as Boarding 

Scholars, by the Misszs at the residence of 
parents, 356 Wejnut street, Philadelphia. The next term of 
t enter a paevious vace- 
tion, Fusher information bo at 356 Walaut 
street, or from Rev. Dr. Ludlow, Provost of the fp aetnencp | 
. E. Horvier; of Uni 


we find it written, “ As a servant earnestly de- 
sireth his shadow.” 


vaine, of Ohio. 


ho sin . 
be de- 
de- 


No. 136 Arch street, above 


| clock 4! 
| | 
| | | } 
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- 1s as positive as that which follows sawing wood, 
< or riding on horse-back. During a residence 
2 of nine or ten months in Germany, some 
E years ago, we were much struck with the fact, 
4 that diseases of the lungs of all sorts were far 
: less common there than with us. _Is there any 
q 
and the character of being’a grave, seri-/ 
pach of a solid understand. | 
4 ng, le sp it, and blameless 'Jife.” After | 
4 the p at viyal from the oblivion of nearly | 
wo eanturies of a composition which ought ne- 
4 to have be ied out of sight, it is hoped 
that the Chiristiag Charch will not“ willingly | 
either the author's name or this 
OF hile consectated taletits. The dis. 
4 a treasure, hidden in the fields 
| are.thé specimens, of equal length, possessing 
| merits 60 sus and decided as belong to this | 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
a | 
| 
| 
BARNES’, PRACTICAL SERMONS—Practical Ser 
| mons ; designed for vacant con 10ne and families 
n ye deceitfulness of the 
4 heart—Indecision in religion—The reasona why men are not 
a Christians—The misery of forsaking God—God is worthy of 
“One 
| “ "Two 
| 
| 
W. Johnston's Grocery, S. W. corner of Eleventh and Lom-. 
| 
| vania; Rev. Albert Barnes; Rev. 
| | Fleming, Esq.; Frederick Packard 
4 : retary of the American Sunday School Union of Philadel- - 
Rev. De. Spring ; Washingwa Irving: Righand 
| Haines, Esq, ; Wm. Halstead, Esq.; Ogden! , Eng. 


